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GENTLEMEN, 


“Equal pay for equal work.” What an 
ironic thought to creep into the ears of the finan- 
cial bridegrooms of girls’ schools, the trustees 
who take pride in buildings neatly acquired by 
complacently shaving teachers’ salaries. That 
the work is equal, the College Board results 
amply witness. Even of the atomic bomb “dux 
femina facti”; and the mental parity of women 
and men students is a platitude. To be sure, 
tradition has kept women as well as men from 
making large gifts to girls’ schools, so that build- 
ings have come all too often from earnings. 

A serious trustee who perceives what every 
woman knows should bend himself to the rugged 


THE LADIES! 


task of seeking gifts and should not rest until he 
can boast that the faculty women of St. Magda- 
len’s are paid as well as the men of St. Peter’s. 
Of course, an immediate jump to financial parity 
may look long at the moment. But since the 
cost of living goes up for teachers as well as for 
day laborers, why not a 30% increase now? 
Then the lack of pay-and-a-half for overtime 
these recent years can be forgotten — if not for- 
given. Are there no gentlemen adventurers on 
whom women teachers can build an absolute 
trust? “They order this matter better” — in 
Russia. 
— An “Impossible” She. 





THE WAR OF PRINCIPLE 
Reprinted, with the permission of the Editor, from The Boston Globe, September 8, 1945 


War is a cancellation of principle. So the 
Germans, with shallow logicality, reasoned that 
the more completely you abandoned principles 
the better your chances of winning. For a while 
this did give them the drop on us, while the war 
entered a phase in which principles were of im- 
mense importance. Now it becomes a part of 
the enemy’s scheme in Asia and Europe alike 
to make us abandon ours in the peace; for when 
honorable men consent to play the devil’s 
game they are beaten. The devil can and will 
play his own game faster and fouler than decent 
men will or can. 

A central fact of our world situation is that 
machinery, pointing toward the collectivization 
of industry, has delivered potential power into 
the hands of the peoples. Of this the peoples are 
as yet but vaguely aware. Fascism, which would 
halt this historic evolutionary process, was an 
attempt to freeze the existing situation. But 
Fascism, as every mechanized nation on earth 
discovered before this second World War broke 
out, is by no means confined to the Axis side. 
So long as the Axis appeared to be winning, we 
on our side were unified by the sheer pressure of 
“lest a worse befall.” But ever since the initia- 
tive passed to us, there has been some confusion 
which will be dangerous unless cleared. 

“If ye break faith with us who die,” goes 
Jack MacRae’s poem of Flanders Fields — 
which was exactly what did happen after the 
first World War. The results of principle hav- 
ing been abandoned on that occasion are before 
us in this second welter of world war. 


Life without principle is not worth living. 
At the same time to live by principle is very ex- 
pensive. There is only one thing more expensive, 
and that is to live without principle. The only 
justification for organized violence is that it re- 
duces the amount of violence necessary to be 
used. That is the only kind of war worth fight- 
ing, and to make it on that plane has meant a 
fight for principle. 

It has been expensive in Europe and will be 
in the Pacific. It will cost us civilians more than 
taxes, more than rationing, more than nervous 
and physical exhaustion. A genuine war or 
genuine peace of principle must be paid for in a 
higher coin. It deprives us of our most cherished 
luxuries: (No, not our life of the mind nor any 
possession of the spirit.) What it will cost us is 
our racial dislikes, our social snobbery, our 
economic advantages, our pet animosities, our 
presumed superiority of birth, education and 
status — in two words, our classdom. That may 
be why we encounter such reluctance in certain 
high quarters to formulate avowed war aims. 
We encountered a similar reluctance in similar 
quarters during the other war and for similar 
reasons. 

Truth is seldom black or white; it resides 
generally in the intermediate colors of the solar 
spectrum. Even when principle is adhered to, 
the results are never quite what was intended 
but rather a beneficent compromise somewhere 
in between: 


The end men looked for cometh not 
And a way was there where no man thought .. . 


[3] 





The miracle in a life of principle is that, having 
risen to the resolution to give up all for its sake, 
all may not be required of us. But that we never 
know until afterward; and in the meanwhile the 
test is a venture of faith. 

A war of principle is expensive? Not as ex- 
pensive for us civilians as for the millions of 
our young men whose lives have been at stake. 
If nothing more than property were involved, 
then we would better keep them alive and all 
together accept the pay-cut of a reduced stand- 
ard of living— which we are taking in any 





case. But no. Nothing on earth is worth the 
sacrifice of these young lives (which are the very 
stuff of existence itself) except that which alone 
makes life significant, and the name we give that 
is principle. Only in the sense that principle, if 
it win, can ensure an evolving life for humanity 
was this a war worth fighting. And a war of 
principle entered our homes, our offices, our 
institutional strongholds, it searched our minds 
and hearts, separating the worthy from the un- 
worthy. 
—Uncie DupD_Ley. 





THERE IS A TIDE 
By Frank D. Ashburn! 


Not long ago Fortune published a poll on education called the Fortune Survey. The Public Relations Committee 


of the Secondary Education Board considered it of sufficient interest to call for comment in the BuLLeTiN. 
Editors therefore asked Mr. Ashburn to prepare the following article. 


I 


For the benefit of those Bulletineers who did 
not see the Fortune Survey itself, it should be 
stated that it was conducted under the super- 
vision of Elmer Roper and in collaboration with 
a committee on Post War Planning at Yale. 
The “questionnaire was administered by per- 
sonal interviews to a cross section sample of the 
entire adult population and another parallel, 
but slightly longer, questionnaire was sent by 
mail to a cross section of college graduates.” 
The figures in the Survey are based entirely on 
Fortune’s own polls. Yale plans to publish its 
own findings, coordinated with those of Fortune, 
later. 

The Survey begins with what, to many 
teachers, would seem the amiable statement of 
fact that “the people of the U. S. have always 
been nuts about education.” The introduction 
then points out that “in reading the figures it 
should be remembered that in surveys on most 
subjects 60 per cent is a thumping majority, and 
that when ‘don’t know’ answers exceed 20 per 
cent, 40 to 50 per cent may be a substantial 
plurality.” 

What follows is a wholly personal reaction to 
parts of the Survey which particularly concern 
the Independent Schools. Selection of those 
parts, like the opinions expressed, has been arbi- 
trary. Most attention has been given to the 
subdivisions of a single question in the poll. 
For various reasons it seems better to lift this 
question from its order in the poll (No. 5) and 
consider it first. 


The 


This question headed a series under the 
topic-title “College for vocational training.” 
The question itself, divided into two parts, read 
“which of these things would you rate as very 
important for a son of yours to get out of col- 
lege . . . and which would you rate as not so im- 
portant?” and “Now which one or two of these 
things you feel are very important would you 
consider most important for a son of yours to 
get out of college?” 

The results were as follows: 


_ Very Very 
import. and import. but 
also most not most 


Very 
import. 
Total of 


import. import. cols. 1 and 2 
A. Training for a_ specific 
occupation or profession 53.6% 33% 86.6% 
B. Ability to get along with 
and understand people. 33.5% 54.2% 87.7% 
C. Desire and ability to be 
more useful citizen .... 17.7% 67.9% 85.6% 
D. Ability to think more 
ge REE E-28 SEER 13.8% 68% 81.8% 
E. Moral growth ......... 10% 64.8% 74.8% 
F. The advantage of being 
recognized as a college 
I a Nisa Sot ccteia 2.8% 314% 34.2% 
G. A larger amount of fac- 
tual information ...... 2.2% 41.1% 43.3% 
H. A better appreciation of 
such things as literature, 
ort, 2G muse ........ 19% 44.1% 46% 


These opinions are of great concern to us in 
the independent schools because, unless one 
assumes that such polls have no value at all, 
they express a consensus of opinion as to what 
the public regards as the functions of the col- 
lege. Since it is surely one of our functions, in 


1 Mr. Ashburn is Headmaster of Brooks School, North Andover, Mass., and author of the books, Peabody of Groton and Primer for Parents. 
[4] 


























the public estimation, to prepare the large ma- 
jority of our students for college entrance and, 
further, since expectations in regard to what re- 
sults college may be expected to yield to those 
who attend them presumably also trickle down 
(if they do not come torrentially) to our level, 
what the public expects of colleges cannot help 
but affect us. Let us consider the items in their 
lettered order. 

A. More people consider training for a 
specific occupation or profession important than 
give that rating to any other college function. 
Not only do more than 50% rate this as most 
important; no less than 86.6% rate it as very 
important. 

This is astounding. To begin with it is a 
blazing green light for vocational training. At 
this point one need not take sides for or against 
vocational training as such. Trade schools have 
flourished for a long time with no more hearty 
approval than ours. Furthermore, although the 
fact is often overlooked, the most advanced 
levels of study have for decades been vocational 
institutions. For centuries law and theology, in 
more recent times medicine and teaching, have 
been regarded as the learned professions. This 
does not alter the other fact that schools of law, 
divinity, medicine, and education are places 
which offer vocational training of the most in- 
tensive kind. The monopoly formerly held 
tightly by Church and Law has more recently 
been forced to allow entrance of numerous sci- 
ences which may also, in terms of rigor of in- 
tellectual demands and intensive training, lay 
claims to being learned professions, but are un- 
deniably vocational. Now even business has 
pushed open the door of intellectual and voca- 
tional grandeur. The wonder in this poll is not, 
then, at the importance given vocational train- 
ing, it is rather in the overwhelming sense of 
the public that such training should take place 
in the undergraduate years, which for as long 
as our idea of a college has existed, have been 
held as the sacred precincts of a liberal education. 

Professor Whitehead has written that all 
learning is a steady alternation of the general 
and the particular. This was illustrated in the 
old education sequence. A child began with 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Having mas- 
tered the particulars it went on to the general; 
to literature and composition; and history and 
geography; to more general mathematics. The 
function of the later schools was to give the ma- 
turing scholar such an ability to use basic intel- 
lectual tools, with specific drill in communica- 
tion, in algebra and geometry, in the social cus- 


toms and the physical universe which bound 
him, that he was fitted to go on again to the 
generalities of a college education. But a sharp 
distinction was made between a college educa- 
tion and a trade school education. Each might 
be valid, but they were different. College was 
a place where a reasonably prepared mind was 
taught to be liberal, to study not for gain or 
utility, but to be a free, cultivated, illuminated 
and discerning spirit, grounded in the great 
traditions of mankind; not ignorant of evil, but 
able to choose between it and good. When the 
spirit became free in this sense it was considered 
prepared to go on to speciality again, but to 
this day it is striking how often a great scientist 
urges the value of a humanitarian background 
or the great doctor proves that he is also a cul- 
tured man or the great lawyer, seeking for jus- 
tice on the earth, finds its elements in the sci- 
ences, in the clear logic of mathematics, and the 
words of the great poets. 

If the college degree conferred any virtue 
surely it was this; that for four years the young 
man or woman wandered freely the great ranges 
and beautiful valleys of the world of human ex- 
perience and entered into the fullness of his own 
life enriched with the memories and possessions 
of him who has happily made a good journey. 
That year after year many charming young 
people persuaded themselves that a college club 
of some sort was the place where wisdom could 
be found did not diminish the spaciousness of 
the great college. The great colleges have caught 
even where they have not taught. 

Now, says the Fortune Survey, it is the wish 
of our masters (for like merchants and profes- 
sional men our good services will be in demand 
only by those who think what we offer worth 
while) that all this be changed. The college is 
no longer to be a spiritual House; it is to be a 
training ground. Unless we are all prepared to 
surrender the values we call liberal, it would 
seem that we are faced by two alternatives, of 
which we could choose either or both: 

1. A few colleges may refuse to relinquish their birth- 
right and may continue, a brave, but virtuous, 
minority to carry on with the great tradition, even 
though the mass of undergraduates elsewhere are 
turned into apprentices without the personal at- 
tachment to a master, or 

2. more than ever the independent schools will be- 
come the custodians of the liberal tradition and 
their stature will be proportionally increased. It is 
something for us to think about and accept as a 
challenge worth all our powers. We have long been 
a minority. It could be that we are on the verge of 
becoming one of the decisive minorities in the 
history of the human spirit. 


[5] 








B. At first the poll on the ability to get 
along with and understand people seems an out- 
right order to the colleges to introduce Mr. Dale 
Carnegie as a basic text. Happily such an im- 
pression is superficial. Although it is somewhat 
disturbing that almost exactly a third chose 
this as the most important function of a college 
and even more rate it as very important than 
do those who place training first, one may mildly 
qualify Fortune’s statement that this vote “can 
almost certainly be interpreted as meaning a 
vocational assent.” To be sure it may and to 
be sure such a large yearning may lead to abuses, 
but ability to get along with and understand 
people has always been inherent in a liberal 
education and in colleges whose main function 
was not vocational training. Again the striking 
fact is not that such ability is held desirable, 
but that its inculcation should be placed so high 
among the duties of a college. It is difficult to 
imagine Santayana of Harvard or Sumner of 
Yale or Wilson of Princeton (to name only those 
who are no longer teaching) taking as their main 
goals either vocational training or getting along 
with people. Yet each surely gave those at their 
feet some hints as to a better understanding of 
their fellow adventurers on the road. Perhaps 
the difference is this, that the old masters 
thought of compassion as a result, while the new 
masters seek it as an end, and do not approve 
the word compassion. To some of us the modern 
method, as approved in this poll, seems an at- 
tempt to build the kingdom of heaven in the 
manner of Willow Run; an immense achieve- 
ment if it is practical. 


C. Ranking far below either A or B in 
terms of being most desirable, but on a par with 
them (85.6%) in terms of being very important, 
is the wish and ability to be a more useful citi- 
zen. One should go to college to learn to make 
a living and in order to do that should learn to 
get along with people and so of course become a 
better citizen, the argument seems to run. Of 
course Hitler was training the young by millions 
for specific jobs and teaching them, too, to get 
along very well together. For his purposes it is 
hard to see how they could have been better 
citizens or more useful. One suspects that many 
people are for good citizenship as President 
Coolidge was against sin. And yet it does sound 
strange in a democracy to note that so relatively 
few consider training for good citizenship at the 


1 That is, beyond given subject material. 


results on an objective test would be disastrous. 


) t In English Literature, for instance, a test might be based on a hundred books. 
gent, hard-working student might conceivably have read none of these, but have read two hundred others just as valuable to him. 


university level as important as learning a job 
or getting along with people. Could it be that 
many of us and our friends in the public schools, 
with our emphasis on citizenship and _ social 
studies, have been shooting wide the mark in 
terms of what the public wants? A glance at 
that 85.6% who think it important is partially 
reassuring. 


D. Ability to think logically is definitely 
not considered most important (13.8%), but it 
is equally definitely in the very important class 
(81.8%). To us this latter figure should be most 
encouraging, for ability to think logically has 
been a thing very close to our hearts, even 
though Mr. Porter Sargent considers it an ab- 
surd and illogical aspiration. One is tempted to 
wander into the question of the new testing and 
selective methods which now are so firmly es- 
tablished in college entrance practice. G in the 
poll belittles the importance of factual informa- 
tion (it is deemed especially minor by college 
graduates), yet the whole trend in testing today 
is towards the factual, objective question. There 
is, unfortunately, no extensive ground for be- 
lieving that teaching is not conditioned by what- 
ever kind of testing checks it. Some of our 
friends in the admissions offices insist that with 
the new tests they can obtain the predictive in- 
formation they need with much less trouble and 
time than by the old examinations. We who 
prepare the boys and girls during twelve years 
are not yet in a position to say, but there are 
some of us at least who, while sympathizing with 
the problems involved, would give a whole batch 
of objective tests for just one honest-to-goodness 
old essay type examination where a student 
was given a problem, had to think it out, and 
then set down for an impartial observer the 
content and sequence of his thoughts. And who 
of us does not long at times for the old challenge, 
the stimulus, the personality of the papers 
which defied the judgment of even the most 
extraordinary machinery? 

One cannot at this point forbear wandering 
a little further into such enticing brambles. It 
is an open secret that no objective test yet de- 
vised can measure workage.! Every one of us 
in the schools knows those cases who have 
gorgeous I.Qs. and never do a lick of work and 
for whom the I.Q. becomes a symbol of splendid 
wastage. And we know, too, the complementary 
cases of those whose I.Qs. are not above re- 


An intelli- 
The 


On such an admirable type of essay paper as that developed by the College Board Eng- 


lish examiners just before the war, his calibre could be justly measured no matter what good books he had read. 


[6] 














proach, but who day in and day out do their 
jobs and so grow and prosper and are a joy. 
The sunflower is a large and splendid growth 
producing birdseed; the potato is a lowly plant 
which produces the staff of life through its roots, 
though it takes hard work to harvest it. The 
objective tests favor the sunflowers of our gar- 
dens. No one will deny the tests may measure 
aptitude, but (in spite of the protests of the 
experts) they do not measure common sense or 
industry. Common sense and industry are two im- 
portant ingredients of character. Some of us think 
the essay type of examination measured them. 
Keats might or might not have done justice to 
a Grecian Urn on an objective test; he certainly 
would not have had the opportunity to refer to 
it as a “still unravished bride of quietness.” 


E. Most astonishing of all the pollings, 
however, was the rating of moral growth as 
most important by only 10% of the voters. 
That 84.8% of them considered it very im- 
portant brings some comfort, but it is startling 
to find this aspect of education given such rela- 
tively low stature in absolute terms. Or is it 
startling? Perhaps it is no more than predict- 
able in a country whose great public school 
system virtually excludes any ethical cultivation 
which could savor in the faintest of religious 
content and which desires to be liberal. One 
wonders whether there is not a subtle connec- 
tion between this poll and the crazy world in 
which we have lived; between this poll and 
boogie-woogie and admiration of Dali, jitter- 
bugging and a good deal of our literature; be- 
tween this poll and Buchenwald. 

However this may be, the vote was extra- 
ordinary. In a society which has had two world 
wars in its lifetime; which has witnessed Dachau 
and the horrors of Poland; which has produced 
the atomic bomb; which has been shaken to its 
foundations by those who have taken as their 
aim the very negations of morality and made 
their hideous consequences plain as never be- 
fore in history; it is strange, I say, that such a 
generation, expressing its desires as to what is 
most important in its universities, should de- 
cide that moral values are less important than 
a job or getting along with people. What price 
the good life and the great companions? And, 
so far as we are concerned, what price the stand- 
ards and aims of Alfred Stearns and Horace 
Taft and Endicott Peabody or Lewis Perry and 
Frank Boyden? 


If (as we must believe) the Fortune Survey 
indicates the true wishes of Americans for the 
colleges and if the colleges in response to the 
law of demand and supply meet these wishes, 
then one cannot help cdi that most of the 
Independent Schools are simply not preparing 
their students for the goal which the majority 
of Americans think is good. 


_ At this point one could obviously again go 
into far-stretching pastures. Let us say just 
these things: 


1. That the Independent Schools are in a minority 
does not mean they are wrong. To be in a minority 
may mean joining a very distinguished company of 
great human beings of the past. 


2. It is by no means necessary to say that a tremen- 
dous increase in vocational training precludes the 
continuance or improvement of the liberal tradi- 
tion. On the contrary it makes it more important. 
One may note that those times at which a liberal 
education has been most valued have been exactly 
those times in which it was most the possession of 
a minority, which, alas, sometimes abused its 
privilege. 

3. One can believe heartily in the wider spread of 
vocationalism and still be insistent on the import- 
ance of liberalism. A much wider spread of voca- 
tional training is desirable. It is not inconceivable 
that too many have been attempting liberal edu- 
cation when what they needed was vocational. A 
shortening of the training period for doctors, 
lawyers, and teachers is nearly imperative. There 
may well be need for a new type of college whose 
shape has been already forecast by the Junior 
College. We can endorse all this and yet insist 
that if all education becomes vocational some- 
thing vital will have slipped from American life. 


4. One can and must insist and insist again that a 
liberal education does not mean narrowness but 
means breadth. The writer personally does not 
know any advocate of liberal education who does 
not want it to include communication, mathe- 
matics, an awareness of society, an awareness of 
the physical world and its law, and of the spiritual 
world and its law. It is the vocationalists who are 
narrow and who will prove to be dated, not the 
liberals. In education as in other things fashions 
change. Sounds and furies arise which sometimes 
signify nothing. The stately, deliberate march of 
the beautiful, the good, the comforting, the wise, 
the witty, and the heroic never stops. A man must 
have a job and it is better if he can do it well, but 
what has always moved and sustained the hearts 
of men has been not jobs, but ideas; not popularity, 
but wisdom and help in time of trouble and joy. 


5. An independent school teacher cannot avoid the 
rising conviction that it will be his duty as never 
before to guard and carry on the liberal tradition. 
One may say, if one likes, that only he and the 


1 One can only applaud the type of experimenting being planned for after the war by Yale, for instance, where a two-year basic course 
in liberal education leads to earlier specialization in the final year or years; or the extremely interesting and hopeful report recently issued 


by the Harvard Committee. 


(7] 





handful of colleges which also disregard the de- 
mands of the majority, will be the custodians of 
the ancient tradition of the gentle man and the 


scholar. This tradition is under fire. The writer 
believes its loss would be an incalculable disaster 
for mankind. 


Il 


The Fortune Survey on Education asked first 
whether the Government should provide further 
education for returning service men. 


The interrogated indicated whether they 
considered this a good idea, not such a good 
idea, or whether they didn’t know. Since 85.4% 
thought it a good idea it comes under the head 
of thumping majority. We are left in doubt as 
to details, since the overwhelming majority of 
returning service men would not be ready for 
education at the college level and normal under- 
graduate education would not satisfy either the 
needs or desires of most veterans. The phrase- 
ology of the question and the thumping response 
have the sound of the thunder of a storm far off, 
but coming closer. There is, if one may trust 
the testimony of admissions officers and _ per- 
sonal experience, a real danger ahead in that 
many veterans have the impression that the 
G.I. Bill of Rights guarantees a college (or any 
other sort of) education to any veteran whether 
he is ready for it or not. One fears that many 
disappointments and much disillusionment may 
be in store. On the reassuring side is the sincere 
and thoughtful concern on the part of colleges 
and schools to do everything possible to help 
the individual whose education has been inter- 
rupted. This is less our protlem in the Inde- 
pendent Schools, but is an area where we may 
offer helpful guidance if informed ourselves. 


The second question reads “‘after the war, if 
you had a son (daughter) graduating from high 
school, would you prefer that he (she) go on to 
college, or would you rather have him (her) do 
something else, or would you care one way or 
another.” The replies yielded another thumping 





majority. 81.3% want their sons and 73% their 
daughters to go to college. 

Yet the teacher is troubled again by details. 
What is meant by college? Not long ago the 
writer had a letter from an official at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago suggesting that any boy who 
had completed the tenth grade at Brooks would 
not only be welcomed at Chicago, but would 
almost surely get a better education there than 
if he remained at school. The contention may 
have been debatable, but the implications were 
confusing, as in a somewhat similar case when 
we received an inquiry, from a college which 
has received considerable publicity, as to whether 
we would recommend a certain tenth grader for 
admission to a four-year course leading to an 
A.B. degree. Since the candidate had risen to 
the tenth grade by a sort of osmotic process 
rather than by any substantial achievement, 
being one of those distinguished by a high I.Q. 
and remarkable indolence, and since his more 
struggling comrades had been informed that 
they had to complete high school before they 
could hope to enter college, we replied that we 
did not feel the student in question was ready 
for college work, but the candidate was accepted 
by the college. Such a system offers enticing 
possibilities. Carried to conclusions it could 
considerably expedite the whole educational 
process. 

“Do you think” the questionnaire continues, 
“there are many or only a few young people who 
are capable of going through college but don’t 
go because they cannot afford to?’ The majority 
(and affirmative) answers here break down in- 
terestingly: 


Total Regular Survey ............. 66.5% 
Attended Grade School ............. 71.7% 
Attended High School .............. 69.1% 
Attended College .... 1.6 scccccese 56.3% 
College Graduates.................. 50.9% 


Plainly, the further education has gone the 
more skeptical its possessors become that it is 
an opportunity denied to the able and the eager 


Vt is only fair to quote the following statement, under the heading What the Degrees Represent from the University of Chicago pam- 
phlet entitled 4 Message to High School Seniors: “Because the purpose of the College is liberal education, and the Bachelor’s degree is 
awarded in recognition of its attainment, the degree of the college is not comparable to that awarded by other colleges, which combine 


general and specialized education. The difference is not only one of content and aim of the two programs, but also one of time. 
is no standardized value of degrees, because there is great difference among the colleges which grant them. 
fore, is to define degrees in terms of time spent and number of course credits accumulated . . 


high school. 


There 
The usual practice, there- 
. in the four years after graduation from 


_ Since high school graduates normally require but two academic years to qualify for the Bachelor’s degree given by the Col- 
lege, the Chicago degree is not offered as the equivalent of the usual degree. 


The University believes that the degree of its College repre- 


sents attainment of liberal education of high quality, but it makes no assertion that its degree is the same as the Bachelor’s degree gen- 
erally awarded for all the various combinations of advanced and specialized study.” 


This is honest, frank, and confused. Two things equal to the same thing are commonly reputed to be equal to each other. 


at Chicago=A.B. Four years at Harvard=A.B. Therefore? 
— but is an A.B. an A.B. or is it not? 
otany and language. 


Two years 


There is much to be admired, pondered, and tested in the Chicago pro- 
; A rose by any other name may smell as sweet, but to claim it is a buttercup does violence to 
If there is such confusion as to limits, boundaries, and standards in the pedagogical mind, how avoid the suspicion 


that the public mind imagines “college” as a peculiar state of grace having little connection with such rutty obscurities as requirements 


or intellectual maturity? 
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for financial reasons. On the other hand it 
would seem that the group best able to judge 
this particular matter is the composite grade- 
school-high-school group and it is significant 
that they feel very strongly that economic hand- 
dicaps are real. This checks with such surveys 
as the Pennsylvania report of a few years ago 
which indicated a shocking waste of educable 
potentialities. It is clearly a matter of grave 
concern and challenge to all of us in the inde- 
pendent schools. This point will be considered 
further later. 


Who should pay for removing this handicap? 
The next question was divided into three parts! 


Should Should Don’t 

Contribute Not Know 

National Government. 64.8% 24.7% 10.5% 

State Government 69.2% 18.9% 119% 
Private Individuals 

with money ........ 80.8% 8.9% 10.3% 


The majority opinion holds that all these sources 
should contribute. (It is significant, however, 
that of college graduates only 40.2% feel the 
national government should where 43.1% felt it 
should not. This does not thump, but certainly 
implies grave doubt.) It is interesting that as 
the replies go up the educational scale increas- 
ing doubt is felt as to the wisdom of having 
Federal control of educational purse strings. On 
the other hand there is a wholehearted and en- 
thusiastic willingness, even an urge, to have 
well-to-do patrons participate more actively in 
making higher education available to all; a con- 
summation perhaps more devoutly to be wished 
than likely to be realized. 


In our independent school tradition, where 
the right to experiment; to emphasize ethical 
and moral values; to choose our own texts; to 
emphasize our own goals is our most cherished 
tradition, a distrust of government control is 
nearly innate. And it is true that “at a great 
price obtained (we) this freedom.” In our small 
zone our hope must lie with our few and amaz- 
ingly generous benefactors, but we and they are 
few, and even with the best intentions in the 
world it will be long before independent schools 
can supply this need of giving a liberal education 
to those who could use it. Meanwhile it is hard 
for us not to look with suspicion on any form of 
subsidy which moves us towards the realm of 
political control; which threatens to take from 
us the great and precious powers of selection, of 
standards, of being discontented with the aver- 
age (mediocrity), and of cherishing the immense 
value of the individual. 
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Another Fortune question was “In general 
do you think our colleges and universities are 
now doing as much as they should on (the fol- 
lowing), or do you think they should be doing 
more or less,” and among the things questioned 
was training for citizenship. The replies showed 
consistency. 49.7% thought that they should 
do more about training students to be more use- 
ful citizens. Since we have, with practically no 
exceptions, tried to do this, we may feel that so 
far at least we are carrying out the public’s 
wishes. The other parts of this question con- 
cerned the colleges more than us and may there- 
fore be passed over in this paper. The general 
conclusion to be drawn is that the public, like 
ourselves, considers useful citizenship and more 
general education important and does not feel 
that as much is being done about either as 
might be, even though, as indicated in Part I of 
this paper, it does not rate training for good 
citizenship as the most important thing in 
college. 

The next question has to do with academic 
freedom and yields a fascinating result. It reads 
“Do you think (the following) should or should 
not try to direct the way a professor teaches his 
subject in a college or university?” 


Should Should Not 
The people who give large 
sums of money to a college 11% 74.6% 
The government............ 19.5% 63.4% 
j) er 26.9% 56.3% 
The other professors ........ 24% 51% 
PE EE oc xcedeacessces 35% 45.6% 


This apparently means that neither donors, 
nor government, nor graduates, nor colleagues 
should have any control over teachers. Trustees, 
one gathers, may be consulted, but need not be 
heeded. The influence of the donor is especially 
reprehensible. The only ones left who could 
conceivably guide or restrain the errant pro- 
fessor must be either himself or the undergradu- 
ates or the public. This is distinctly laissez faire 
and is interesting in view of the previously ex- 
pressed desire for increased financial support of 
the colleges by various sources and the experi- 
ence of public school systems in numerous 
American cities. 

Once more a broad field of speculation opens 
up. Just what is academic freedom? What are 
its boundaries or has it none? Is tolerance al- 
ways a virtue? In a school, for instance, is a 
master who is cheap, vulgar, or interested in 
pushing ideas diametrically opposed to the pur- 
poses for which the school was founded to be 
tolerated on the theory that because he dis- 





agrees he is entitled to a prolonged hearing? 
Who is to decide? One wonders whether he him- 
self or his students alone are the wisest judges. 

In the next to last question the entire public 
opined that government support of colleges now 
privately supported would mean little change in 
academic freedom, or at least the public did not 
agree on what the effect would be. A majority 
(48.4%) of college graduates, on the other hand, 
felt that government subsidy would result in less 
academic freedom. 

The final question asked for a rating of the 
things that college graduates like best in their 
own college experiences. At least 50% of them 
gave the rating of “very important” to class dis- 
cussions, books, informal discussions with fel- 
low students, personal contacts with professors 
and counselors, independent work such as essays 
and projects, class lectures, gainful work during 
vacations (?), and experience in extracurricular 
activities. This, Fortune feels, is a warm pat on 
the back to college faculties. Whether the pat 
is deserved could be another matter. One again 
notes the total lack of emphasis on ethical stand- 
ards. It is safe to say that every one of the ap- 
proved items would have received a rousing en- 
dorsement from the undergraduates of any Nazi 
or Fascist university. 


III 


Let us now attempt a summary of all this. 
It appears from the survey that the American 
public is enormously interested in education, 
whole-heartedly approves it, but doesn’t really 
know what it is talking about. It wants more 
college for more people, more vocational train- 
ing, more money spent; it cherishes academic 
freedom, it seems to care little for ethical or 
aesthetic values, and it is not clear in its own 
mind what it means by any of these things. 

There is the matter of going to college. One 
suspects the emphasis on vocationalism reflects 
the lack of acquaintance with the satisfactions 
of liberalism. There can be no doubt that voca- 
tionalism is here to stay, that it is going to 
spread, and probably be the dominant influence 
in American education. There appears to be a 
real demand that a system be evolved whereby 
young men and women who wish vocational 
training may carry it further than high school 
and have associated with it the social experience 
and (presumably) the social status which have 
previously been connected in the public mind 
with college. There need be no inherent difficulty 
in working this out provided America does not 
attempt to make all colleges all things to all 





men. One feels a new name is needed. What the 
majority of those answering the Fortune poll 
really wish is not a nationwide expansion of the 
college idea as it has been, but the development 
of a new type of institution at the college level, 
whose shape has already been forecast by many 
of the great State Universities and by some of 
the Junior Colleges. It is not too bold to imagine 
that the future of most of the State Universities 
may lie in this direction; that they will tend 
more and more towards vocationalism, while 
the privately endowed colleges and universities 
become increasingly strongholds of liberalism. 
If such proves to be the case, it is almost cer- 
tain that a similar division will increasingly ap- 
pear between the public and independent schools. 
If this happens there will be great gains for all 
concerned, since the present confusion of aims 
will be largely done away with. The mighty 
public school system will feed the majority Con- 
gregations (let us call them) or vocational col- 
leges. A liberal schooling will still be necessary 
for admission to a liberal college, and a liberal 
college training (presumably) for admission to 
most of the learned professions. Nor may those 
of us who claim to be liberals cease to insist that 
even in the vocational schools there must be a 
liberal content at least to the extent of a basic 
training in communication, mathematics, his- 
tory, and science and spiritual standards; for 
the simple reason that without these good and 
useful citizenship is impossible in any occupation. 

The one great drawback to the realization of 
the public’s educational desires is not pedagogi- 
cal, hes financial. There is much evidence in the 
poll that the public simply does not realize the 
cost of what it wants. There is an eagerness to 
have private capital contribute increasingly to 
education at a time when the relatively few 
great fortunes that existed are in serious danger 
of being taxed out of existence. Private educa- 
tional generosity is astonishing, but it might be 
short-lived. Even at its optimum it could not 
do the job. The total of all private contributions 
to education from the founding of America 
would finance American education on the scale 
desired for only a short time. If the thing is to 
be done it must be done by taxes. The more 
taxes, the less the private resources. It is true 
that much could be done for the price of a single 
battleship, but what this poll suggests implies 
the annual equivalent of a fleet and there is no 
certainty that the public, which wants educa- 
tion so much, is willing to pay that much for it. 
Further, if it is true that many thousands of 
promising boys and girls are unable to attend 
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college for economic reasons, the cure does not 
lie alone in furnishing schools. The colleges are 
there now and many of them are free. The 
reason the boys and girls cannot go is that their 
contribution to the family income is needed and 
their earning power cannot be spared for four 
additional years. Which of course raises the 
question as to whether any complete solution 
can be reached short of some form of subsidy 
beyond that to the colleges themselves. 


The challenge to the Independent Schools is 
direct, and should not be ignored. But it can- 
not be fully met. This is illustrated in the case 
of a single school about which the writer knows. 
It has no endowment, but it has had at times 
one out of every four and a half boys on partial 
scholarship ranging from $200 to $1200 on a 
tuition of $1450. Its scholarship ratio has never 
sunk below one in six. It cannot increase this 
ratio appreciably, however keen its desires, with- 
out (1) going into debt (2) reducing its faculty 
either qualitatively or quantitatively by cut- 
ting its faculty salaries (3) raising its tuition. 
Its case does not differ from that of many new 
or small schools. On the other hand, if we con- 
sider such great and endowed schools as An- 
dover or Exeter, it is equally impossible for them 
to invite all pupils who might profit to come re- 
gardless of cost. Andover has an enrollment of 
roughly 700. The tuition is $1100. Even if 
Andover could count on 5% from its investments 
(a proposition which might intrigue school 
treasurers), it would need an endowment of 
about fifteen and a half million. If we consider 
the Andover tuition as the reasonable charge for 
an education at college level (and it seems very 
low when one considers that it includes board, 
lodging, and numerous other perquisites, as well 
as tuition), and when we further consider that 
there were between four and five million boys 
and girls of under-graduate age in school or 
college in 1940, and if we assume finally that at 
least two million more are capable of education 
at the college level than now reach it, we come 
to the interesting conclusion that to support the 
American potential educational population at 
the undergraduate level in the style to which the 
Andover boy is accustomed would cost roughly 
four and half billion dollars a year. 


Next we must face the fact that the public 
does not rate high the importance of spiritual 
values in the educational process. One may 
assume, of course, that spiritual values are not 
important. In that case we may as well burn 
the books, as the Nazis did, since American edu- 


cation would have no further use for you or 
me. If we care and as long as we are unburnt 
ourselves, we must stress these values and hope 
to be able to leaven the lump. It is heartening 
to find such staunch allies as Harvard and Yale 
on our side in theory, even if they are not yet 
wholly there in practice; heartening to hear how 
much many of our fine friends in the public 
schools feel about this very thing. 

Lastly, it seems imperative for us to recon- 
sider and to make sure of our own aims and pro- 
cedures. This article is itself typical of our 
tendency to talk generalities and avoid defini- 
tions. At present we are scattered, defensive, 
apologetic. We need to agree on beliefs which 
we can hold in common. They will prove on in- 
vestigation to be very ancient, very honorable, 
and very beautiful beliefs which have grown and 
gained their strength through the storms and 
aspirations of many centuries. They do not 
need to be defended in the long run, any more 
than sunsets or the law of gravity or the Psalms 
which they include, but human beings need 
desperately to know their healing and comfort- 
ing influence. The Independent Schools, says 
the Fortune Survey, are the custodians of this 
liberal tradition. Why should one apologize for 
believing with all his heart and soul and mind in 
justice, and the search for truth, and beauty in 
all its forms, and in all the accumulated nobility, 
gentleness, wisdom, and knowledge of the human 
heart that mankind has been able to gather and 
preserve as the centuries and all their humanity 
turned to mortal dust? 

It was written long ago that “the opportunity 
of the scribe cometh by opportunity of leisure 
. . . how shall he become wise that holdeth the 
plow... ? In that magnificent XXXVIII 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus there is counsel for all 
of us, vocationalists and liberals. There is also 
the great VII chapter of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon. Its truth has been steadfast and gracious 
since long before the Independent Schools. It 
will remain so through all the revolutions of 
Fortune’s wheel. 








TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Twentieth Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 8 and 9, 1946, mot on March | and 
2, as previously announced. The program for this 
two-day session will appear in the January issue of 
the BuLLetin. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


By Robert U. Jameson’ 


At this moment the United Nations Con- 
ference on Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion is meeting in London. The delegates to the 
Conference, called by the British government 
for November 1, are working on the first con- 
crete proposals in history for a permanent Edu- 
cational and Cultural Organization which would 
serve as an adjunct to the United Nations Or- 
ganization and which would for the first time be 
a working body of men concerned with the in- 
tellectual progress of the world. 

The fact .that this meeting is in progress is 
of enormous significance to the peoples of the 
world, and, in particular to the educators who 
have hoped for many years that such a body 
might be organized. Since the final version of 
the San Francisco Charter included specific 
provisions for educational and cultural coopera- 
tion, this London meeting became a necessity. 
The hope in educational circles and in the State 
Department here is that out of the meeting will 
come a workable international assembly, such 
as developed at Bretton Woods in the financial 


field. 


The Draft Constitution 


The principal business of the Conference will 
be the consideration of the Draft Constitution 
for an Educational and Cultural Organization of 
the United Nations (ECO) which was released 
to the press on August 1, and which has been 
the subject of much discussion since that 
date. 

This draft constitution has been the product 
of a great deal of hard work on the part of many 
people. The first ideas for it were put down at 
the 1944 conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation in London, at which various problems of 
an international nature were considered. Since 
that meeting, the U. S. Department of State, 
with its advisers, has worked out the present 
informal document, which has been submitted 
to the Governments of the “Big Five” for 
consideration. 

It is the work of the London Conference to 
put this Draft Constitution into some final form 
for ratification by the governments of the 
United Nations. As such, the constitution is of 
a political nature, which perhaps seems far re- 





moved from the American classroom. But its 
implications are so far-reaching and so import- 
ant that American educators who are not aware 
of the document are missing a great piece of 
news. 


The following is a condensed interpretation 
of the proposals. 


Purpose and Function of the Organization. 


The representatives of the United Nations, in signing 
the Charter developed at San Francisco, gave endorse- 
ment of the idea of international cooperation in the edu- 
cational and cultural field in order to create conditions 
favorable for the maintenance of peace and for the ad- 
vancement of human welfare. These two broad purposes 
are central in the proposals presented in the draft consti- 
tution for the Educational and Cultural Organization of 
the United Nations. In the statement of General Pur- 
poses in Article I, emphasis is placed on the development 
and maintenance of mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the life and culture of the peoples of the world, on 
international cooperation in extending and in making 
available to all peoples the world’s full body of knowledge 
and culture, and in assuring its contribution to, the 
economic and political stability and the general well- 
being of the peoples of the world. 

The program of the Organization is more definitely 
indicated by the Principal Functions which are presented 
in Article II. The draft constitution indicates six types 
of activities which the Organization would be authorized 
to carry on. It could facilitate consultation among edu- 
cational and cultural leaders by special meetings and 
conferences and through the regular activities of the 
Organization. It could assist in the free flow of ideas and 
information among the peoples of the world, giving 
attention to the different avenues of communication; of 
particular importance in this connection would be the 
exchange of information on major educational and cul- 
tural developments. It could foster the growth of edu- 
cational and cultural programs which support peace and 
security; develop and make available educational and 
cultural plans and materials; and conduct and encourage 
research and studies on educational and cultural prob- 
lems. It could also assist countries that need and request 
help in developing their educational and cultural activi- 
ties. 

The Draft Constitution gives a broad interpretation 
to cultural and educational activities. The sciences, the 
humanities, and the arts are included under the term 
culture, and all types and all levels of education are in- 


_ cluded. It will be noted too that the statement of pur- 


poses and functions emphasizes cooperation among the 
representatives of the different countries and the volun- 
tary utilization of the findings and recommendations 
growing out of the deliberations of the Organization and 
the giving of assistance to countries only when they 
request help. 


1 Mr. Jameson teaches English at Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., and is an Editor of the BULLETIN. 
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General Plan of the Organization. 


The General plan of the Organization provides for the 
membership of states, with each having not more than 
five delegates, a Conference composed of the delegates of 
member states with supreme legislative power, and 
Executive Board of fifteen elected by the Conference 
from its membership, and a Secretariat headed by a 


Director-General. 


The Organization would be financed by contributions 
of member states. The budget and the financial respon- 
sibility of members would be determined by the Con- 
ference. In addition, gifts and bequests might be ac- 
cepted by the Conference. 

The Draft Constitution provides for equality of states 
in representation and participation in the Organization 
without regard to size of country, except that the finan- 
cial responsibility shall be adjusted to the capacity to 
pay. Each member state would have one vote in the 
‘Conference and election to the Executive Board shall be 
without restriction except that no country shall have 
more than one member on the Board and due regard shall 
be given to geographical distribution and to the inclusion 
of persons with varied experience in educational and 
cultural fields. 


Participation by the Educational and Cultural 

Groups of Member States. 

Three conceptions of the appropriate position of the 
non-governmental educational and cultural interests of 
member states were considered in preparing the draft 
constitution. It was not clear which was most desirable 
and, in view of the importance of the issues which are 
involved, the various alternatives have been included in 
the draft constitution for consideration at the November 
Conference. 

The differences in viewpoint expressed themselves 
most sharply with regard to the procedure for the selec- 
tion of the national delegations to the Conference of the 
Organization and their composition. Our suggestion was 
that the delegations should be representative both of the 
government and of the principal educational and cul- 
tural groups of the country and that this balanced as- 
signment of representation and authority should be in- 
sured by appropriate provision in the constitution. It 
was suggested that each state form a national commission 
on educational and cultural cooperation broadly repre- 
sentative of the Government and the principal groups 
devoted to and interested in educational and cultural 
matters (Article VIII, Alternate A), that the national 
delegation be selected by the government in agreement 
with this Commission (Article V, Alternative A), and 
that the Commission be advisory to the national delega- 
tion and to the government on matters relating to the 
Organization. It was suggested that in some countries 
there already exist representative bodies which might 
function in the manner indicated for the National Com- 
mission, and make the appointment of a special commis- 
sion unnecessary; hence the provision for National Co- 
operating Body or Bodies (Article VIII, Alternative B). 

A modification of the foregoing requirement that the 
governments select the full delegation in agreement with 
the National Commission or the National Cooperating 
Body or Bodies was suggested, with the Government 
selecting two delegates on its own account and three in 
agreement with the National Commission, or the Na- 
tional Group or Groups. This procedure is roughly simi- 
lar to that followed in the International Labour Organi- 


zation with its provision that two of the delegates shall 
be selected without restriction by the governments and 
that two shall be selected in agreement with the most 
representative employers’ and workers’ organizations. 
This plan accepts the principle of balanced participation 
but leaves the government full freedom in the choice of 
two delegates. These two delegates may or may not be 
governmental officials. 

Another plan proposed was that the Governments 
should be given full responsibility and authority for the 
choice of delegates, and be obligated only to consult with 
the educational and cultural groups, either more formally 
with certain designated National Cooperating Body or 
Bodies (Article V, Alternative C) or less formally with 
existing educational groups (Article V, Alternative D). 
Proponents of this procedure indicated that some govern- 
ments may not desire to be limited in their freedom of 
choice of the delegates to an international body, and that 
it may be difficult to secure a clear valid expression of the 
will of the various educational and cultural groups within 
the country. One participant in the preparatory discus- 
sions did not believe that governments should be obli- 
gated even to consult with educational and cultural 
bodies but there should be consultation “if convenient to 
the government concerned” (Article V, Alternative E). 


Relation to the United Nations. 


In harmony with the provisions of the Charter drawn 
up at San Francisco, the Draft Constitution provides 
that the Educational and Cultural Organization shall be 
brought into relationship with the United Nations as one 
of the Specialized Organizations associated with the 
Economic and Social Council, this relationship to be 
defined in an agreement approved by the appropriate 
organs of both bodies. This relationship has already been 
specified in certain respects in the United Nations 
Charter. The Charter indicates that the General As- 
sembly shall approve the financial and budgetary arrange- 
ments which are established with specialized organiza- 
tions and the United Nations, and shall examine the 
budgets of specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is empowered, subject to the 
approval of the General Assembly, to define the terms on 
which the agencies concerned shall be brought into re- 
lationship with the United Nations, and to coordinate 
the activities of the specialized agencies through consul- 
tation with and recommendations to such agencies, and 
through recommendations to the General Assembly and 
to members of the United Nations. The Economic and 
Social Council is empowered to make arrangements with 
special agencies to obtain reports on the steps taken to 
give effect to its own recommendations and to recom- 
mendations on matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly. It is also authorized to 
make arrangements for representatives of the specialized 
agencies to participate, without vote, in its deliberations 
and in those of the commissions established by it, and for 
its representatives to participate in deliberations of the 
specialized agencies. 


Relation to Other Specialized International Or- 
ganizations. 


The Draft Constitution provides for the cooperation 
of the Organization with other specialized international 
organizations, both public and private, whose interests 
and activities are related to and in harmony with its 
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purposes. Definite agreements may be made with such 
organizations by the Executive Board, with the approval 
of the Conference, defining the distribution of responsi- 
bilities and methods of cooperation. Provision is made 
for the maintenance of joint committees to facilitate 
effective cooperation. The Economic and Social Council, 
as provided for in the United Nations Charter, will 
exercise a coordinating function for the specialized or- 
ganizations with governmental participation, making 
recommendations to the specialized organizations con- 
cerning the proper allocation of functions and activities. 

Certain of the existing international organizations in 
the educational and cultural field may desire to have 
their program and resources taken over by the Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization of the United Nations. 
Whenever the Conference and the competent authorities 
of such organization, whose purposes are similar, deem it 
desirable to effect transfer of the resources and functions 
of the latter to this Organization, the Executive Board, 
subject to the approval of the Conference, may enter into 
mutually acceptable arrangements for this purpose. 

No control of the private or non-governmental inter- 
national educational and cultural agencies is suggested in 
the Draft Constitution. Specific provision, however, is 
made for cooperation when the authorities of all agencies 
concerned consider such cooperation to be mutually 
advantageous and desirable. 

It would be in harmony with the spirit of the Draft 
Constitution to state that it would be the intent of the 
Educational and Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations to assist and supplement non-governmental inter- 
national organizations, and not to control or absorb them. 


Steps in the Establishment of the Organization. 

At the November conference of representatives of the 
United Nations, the Draft Constitution will serve as a 
working paper somewhat as the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals served in the San Francisco discussions but with- 
out the formal authority given the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals by the officials of the Sponsoring Powers. The in- 
strument will come into effect when twenty of the gov- 
ernments of the United Nations shall have filed official 
notice of their acceptance of it and adherence to the 
Organization. 

It is contemplated that an Interim Educational and 
Cultural Commission will be established at the November 
Conference to do essential preliminary work prior to the 
acceptance of the constitution by twenty nations. This 
Commission would call the first meeting of the Confer- 
ence and prepare the agenda and make the preliminary 
analyses and plans required for effective consideration 
and action by the Conference at its first meeting and for 
the beginning of the operation of the Organization. 


It is probable, if not certain, that the dele- 
gates to the London Conference are in substan- 
tial agreement on one point after all these years: 
some form of permanent international organiza- 


tion in the field of education and culture should . 


definitely be set up. We cannot forecast the exact 
structure of the final form of such an organiza- 
tion. But we can most certainly be thankful that 
the educational leaders here have had the force 
necessary to push the formation of such an 
organization. It is a bright hope in the confused 





world of international politics when a group of 
people who deal with the human mind will get 
together to formulate a plan by which the 
human mind will be treated as it should be. An 
Educational and Cultural Organization can be 
a great force for peace. Since it can, it deserves 
the complete support of American education. 

One postscript is necessary to explain the 
connection here of Educational and Cultural. 
The makers of the Draft Constitution are con- 
vinced that the two must go together — that 
education, in its modern sense, and particularly 
in its international sense, means schools, col- 
leges, the arts, radio, news, and everything else 
in which the spreading of information is para- 
mount. In this sense, beyond the classroom con- 
ception of education, the ECO takes on even 
greater international significance. 








HANDBOOK ON NEWS PUBLICITY 


The Secondary Education Board announces the 
publication in September of a Handbook on News 
Publicity for Independent Schools, prepared by 
the Public Relations Committee. In twelve chap- 
ters the booklet presents useful information about 
educational publicity. 


Prices: to member schools — 50 cents 
to non-members — $1.50 

















RESULTS OF MODERN LANGUAGE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE RE: GERMAN AND 
SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 


Last spring the Modern Language Committee 
of the Secondary Education Board sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to the member schools, asking them if 
they would be interested in having the Board offer 
examinations in German and Spanish. The results 
were as follows: 

Of 138 schools which answered the question- 
naire, 35 said they would be interested in German 
examinations, 92 that they would not be interested; 
64 said they would be interested in Spanish ex- 
aminations, 68 that they would not be interested. 

At a meeting in May the Modern Language 
Committee passed the following resolution: 

The Committee unanimously feels that Ger- 
man and Spanish examinations should not be 
set up at the present time because (a) so small 
a percent of the member schools are interested, 
(b) the times are uncertain, and (c) the new 
trends in language teaching must be studied. 
In addition, the Committee felt that its present 

preoccupation with revisions of the requirements 
for the French examination and of the French 
Vocabulary List would prevent it from undertaking 
any new examination project at this time. 
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FATHERS’ AND MOTHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS IN A 
BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
By Alden D. Groff! 


I 


When the Public Relations Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board first met in De- 
cember of 1944, one of its first aims was defined 
as encouraging ‘the formation of parents’ organ- 
izations, jointly or as separate mothers’ and 
fathers’ groups, by the Board’s members. The 
benefits of such organizations seem obvious to 
most members. 

The Committee’s survey on this subject 
showed that most school members 

1. have either no such organization, or at least not 

separate ones for the mothers and for the fathers, 


2. would welcome information concerning their for- 
mation and operation, 


3. would find it as useful in the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN as in separate 
booklet form. 


An effort was then made to have one of those 
boarding school members where such organiza- 
tions function describe in these columns the 
modus operandi. Since no one to whom this was 
suggested responded favorably, the task fell to 
the writer, whose Alma Mater and present center 
of activities has been developing through recent 
years one organization of fathers and another of 
mothers. The observations which follow are 
necessarily limited to the one school. Conditions 
prevailing on this campus are perhaps different 
from those of many others, and other SEB mem- 
bers may be able to adapt little for their pur- 
poses. Some may, however, desire to go more 
fully into the details of the parents’ organizations 
and to those we are glad to offer printed matter, 
such as constitutions, by-laws, minutes, etc., 
and whatever opinion they may seek. 


II 


The Lawrenceville School Fathers Associa- 
tion was organized at a meeting on June 19, 
1920. There had been such organizations in 
some of the English schools but many say that 
this was the first of its kind in this country. The 
organization sprang from a desire of many 
fathers “for the formation of such a channel of 
communication and cooperation.” 

As one father expressed it in a letter to the 
Head Master, “There is a tendency, as we all 
know, on the part of all of us fathers to locate 


1 Mr. Groff is Director of Public Relations at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Committee of the Secondary Education Board. 


our boys in what we believe to be a good school 
and not pay much attention thereafter, not fully 
realizing that our responsibility is not ended 
and the best results cannot be obtained unless 
there is cooperation all around.” 

At the first meeting, which forty-seven 
fathers attended, a constitution and a set of by- 
laws were adopted, and a president, four vice- 
presidents from different sections of the country, 
a secretary, and a treasurer were elected. Fol- 
lowing the organization meeting this paragraph 
appeared in one of the school publications: 

“Tt cannot be too much emphasized that the primary 
object of the association is to cultivate a spirit of inti- 
mate and active cooperation between the parents of 
pupils and teachers and administration in developing the 
utmost efficiency of the School. The greatest service 
which parents can render is to aid in securing the enroll- 
ment of the best possible pupils at Lawrenceville, and to 
assist in creating tone and atmosphere. Financial assis- 
tance in giving the School the most desirable equipment 
will necessarily in time become a part of this movement, 
but it will be a secondary and subordinate part. If the 
moral and ideal development of the School proceeds 
satisfactorily, financial aid will come of itself.” 

One who has observed the Association 
through most of its history can vouch for the 
fact that these principles have been adhered to 
consistently. On occasion enthusiastic fathers 
have endeavored to by-pass the main principle 
of cooperation in favor of the financial benefit, 
but this attitude has not prevailed long and, if 
it had, would soon have tainted the Association 
with a general suspicion. The financial gain to 
the school has nevertheless been great. By 1925 
the Association at a cost of $200,000 erected a 
new recitation building named for them and 
soon familiarly christened by the boys “Pop 
Hall.” The gifts of other years have provided 
for scholarship endowment, the acquisition of 
materials and accessories of a special nature, for 
class room equipment, campus beautification, 
and for several other needs of a non-recurring 
nature. 

Today the Fathers Association, operating 
under new by-laws, meets in the fall of the year 
on the school campus. The occasion is Fathers 
Week End, at which time more than half of the 
boys’ fathers, always more than 200, sleep, eat, 
study, and attend classes, a football game, and 
chapel with their sons. Prior to the business 


, and Chairman of the Public Relations 
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meeting of the Association the officers and twelve 
trustees make a survey of the needs of the school, 
and this they present to the meeting as a state- 
ment of needs which they believe can be filled 
by the Association. Members of the faculty tell 
of some of the activities of the school in which 
they are interested, and the Head Master sum- 
marizes the current situation on the campus. 
Opportunity is offered for questions and often 
they are of a pertinent, and even sometimes im- 
pertinent, nature. 

The organization has no operating expenses, 
the school providing an office (the same as that 
for public relations and alumni activities) with 
a faculty member acting as resident secretary. 
The classes of membership for the Fathers Asso- 
ciation are active, associate, life, and honorary. 
Although the association was begun with a 
stated amount for dues, this plan was changed 
in 1942. Each father may be qualified now as 
an active or an associate member for the current 
fiscal year upon making a contribution to the 
school of ten dollars or more. After their boys 
leave school such members may qualify for life 
membership by making a contribution of twenty- 
five dollars or more. Well over half of the 
fathers have joined annually and almost half of 
those eligible have become life members. Since 
the elimination of the dues requirement, contri- 
butions have in many cases exceeded the speci- 
fied minimum and have often brought substan- 
tial gifts. Life members receive an account of 
school activities through the school’s quarterly 
publication and other school literature, and are 
invited to the school’s gatherings on the campus, 
in nearby cities, and in the far-flung alumni 
centers. 

The Association is incorporated in the State 
of New Jersey. 

The Head Master sits with the board of 
trustees of the Fathers Association at its meet- 
ings as well as attends meetings of the Associa- 
tion, and his counsel is always solicited. 


III 


The mothers’ organization, begun in the 
spring of 1931 and modeled on a university 
auxiliary to the infirmary, is known as the Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Lawrenceville School Infirmary. 
Since its inception the Head Master’s wife has 
been its president. There is an executive board 
chosen from mothers of boys in school, which 
consists of four officers and thirty board mem- 
bers, the terms of ten of whom expire each year. 
They are elected at the annual meeting which is 
held on the occasion of Mothers’ Day, usually a 





Wednesday in mid-October, at which time they 
hear reports of the work of the infirmary, attend 
classes with their boys, lunch with their boys, 
hear from the Head Master and other faculty 
members, and spend an hour on the side lines of 
the football and soccer fields watching their 
boys participate in school or house games. Their 
visit is from ten in the morning to five in the 
afternoon, and their numbers have increased 
each year since 1939 when the occasion was in- 
stituted as a direct outgrowth of the Auxiliary 
activities. It is expected that they will number 
from 250-300 very soon, after transportation 
difficulties have disappeared. It has more than 
once been told that a boy — always a new boy 
at school — asks his mother not to come, but 
after he has seen one such day he invariably 
pleads for her presence, usually with the admoni- 
tion not to wear “one of those dumb hats.” 

The object of the Auxiliary is stated in its 
constitution as follows: “The object of the Auxil- 
iary is to enlist and to preserve in the work of 
the Infirmary the sympathetic interest of the 
mothers of the boys in school, to give to parents 
the kind of personal help and attention that is 
so desirable in time of trouble and thus to recog- 
nize the generosity of those women to whom the 
School is grateful for their part in the erection 
and equipment of the present building.” 

Its services to the infirmary have included 
the decoration of the rooms, the providing of 
very special instruments for the medical depart- 
ment, and the furnishing of books, radios, 
record players, and games for boys while they 
are patients. Prior to the war the organization 
had purchased such aids as a large X-ray ma- 
chine, a portable X-ray machine, a microscope, 
a colorimeter, special and very delicate scales, a 
metabolism machine, a hemoglobinometer, and 
an electro-cardiograph machine. 

The Auxiliary offers to mothers in the late 
fall an opportunity to pay dues in various classes 
of membership — general, two dollars; associate, 
five dollars; sustaining, ten dollars; and special, 
twenty-five dollars. There is also a life member- 
ship available at $250. The Auxiliary at present 
shows a balance of more than $10,000, but much 
of this will be disbursed as equipment, unavail- 
able during the war, can be purchased for the 
infirmary. 

The principal burden of maintaining the 
Ladies Auxiliary falls upon the Head Master’s 
wife. The office routine and the arrangements 
for the mothers’ annual visit center in the same 
office which services the Fathers Association, 
the alumni, and the school’s public relations. 
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IV 


To elaborate upon these major facts of the 
two organizations, with many ramifications and 
details, would require much space. Then too 
the procedure changes somewhat from year to 
year and in the elasticity thus provided the or- 
ganizations retain much of their vitality. Each 
school must have its own preferences with re- 
gard to the set-up of an organization for parents 
and to its ways of handling their visits to the 
campus. The attention paid to detail in the 
visits of fathers and mothers described above is 
very great. For example, the fathers are pro- 
vided with name buttons upon their arrival and 
a group of boys is responsible at all times for 
providing hospitality and information to the 
visitors. Also for example, the mothers are met 


individually upon their arrival by the Head 
Master’s wife and escorted to the classes of 
their boys by the wives of masters. The personal 
attention afforded by careful advance planning 
does much to make the parents feel at home and 
inspires them to think about the school in a 
manner that will lead to suggestions for its 
further betterment and development. Although 
one cannot be sure that all such suggestions will 
be valuable, it is worth lots of listening to hear 
those that are valuable, and there are many 
such. 

The delights which the organizations of the 
fathers and mothers of Lawrenceville have 
brought to the members themselves and to the 
school’s entire campus family are beyond meas- 
ure. 


Note: An article describing a Parents’ Association in a girls’ day school will appear in the next issue of the BuLLETIN. 





HERE IS THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Or, Some Thoughts upon Reading Two Reports on Postwar Education ' 
By Esther Osgood 


I 


We were determined to be ready. For some 
time before the war ended we had been discus- 
sing, on paper and orally, what should be done 
about education in the postwar world. But it is 
one thing to consider the problem from the safe 
distance of theory, quite another to be plunged, 
by the force of two atomic bombs, into the very 
heart of it. I suspect many educators are feeling 
a little like the girl in the cartoon, who is pic- 
tured sitting alone on a couch, while her mother, 
shaking a wrathful forefinger, utters the damn- 
ing accusation: “Well, here is the postwar world 
and where are you?” 

There is this difference: whereas the girl quite 
obviously has no answer, the educators at least 
are looking for one. We have two documents to 
prove their search: the booklet of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Education for ALL 
American Youth, and the Harvard Report on 
General Education in a Free Society. Whether or 
not either of these is actually the answer, both 
are healthy signs. It is good for us to be con- 
cerned about education. The more concerned 
more of us become, the better it will be for the 
postwar world. 

As a nation Americans are enthusiastic about 
education and ignorant of its meaning. What 
they like is the sound of the word and the mis- 


taken idea they have of it as a magic key to 
success. Paradoxically, they are at the same 
time suspicious of the scholar (“College pro- 
fessor” is a derogatory term.) and admire most 
the self-made man who succeeds — i.e. makes a 
lot of money — without benefit of formal school- 
ing. That adjective “formal” is important. The 
self-made man is not uneducated: he is an 
alumnus of those two celebrated American in- 
stitutions, the School of Experience and the 
School of Hard Knocks. 

Never underestimate the American public, 
so enthusiastic about education and so ignorant 
of its meaning. It is a powerful dictator of edu- 
cational policy. Though it consults its doctors 
and its lawyers, in the spirit of the layman seek- 
ing advice from professional specialists, it never 
consults its educators. It ¢e//s them. These two 
reports represent at once the educators’ capitu- 
lation to the public’s demands and their en- 
deavor to modify the public’s point of view. 

The current popular cry is for vocational 
training. The Educational Policies Commission 
and the Harvard Committee have faced this 
fact — what is more, they have understood it — 
and have gone to work, each in its own way, to 
prove the need for something more than pure 
vocationalism. They declare that the old either- 
or choice between vocational education and 


1 Education for ALL American Youth, Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society, Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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liberal education is senseless, because far from 
being incompatible the two types of education 
can be mutually complementary. Indeed, the 
reports concur so notably in this opinion that it 
seems natural to consider them together. The 
Harvard Committee says: 

‘“‘Modern democratic society clearly does not re- 
gard labor as odious or disgraceful; on the contrary, 
in this country at least, it regards leisure with sus- 
picion and expects its ‘gentlemen’ to engage in work. 
Thus we attach no odium to vocational instruction. 

. Our conclusion, then, is that the aim of educa- 
tion should be to prepare an individual to become an 
expert both in some particular vocation or art and 
in the general art of the free man and the citizen. 
Thus the two kinds of education once given separately 
to different social classes must be given together to 
all alike.” 

And the Educational Policies Commission 
expresses the same idea thus: 

. Schools should be dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that every youth in these United States — re- 
gardless of sex, economic status, geographic location, 
or race — should experience a broad and balanced 
education which will (1) equip him to enter an occu- 
pation suited to his abilities and offering reasonable 
opportunity for personal growth and social useful- 
ness; (2) prepare him to assume the full responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship; (3) give him a fair 
chance to exercise his right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness; (4) stimulate intellectual curiosity, engender 
satisfaction in intellectual achievement, and culti- 
vate the ability to think rationally; and (5) help him 
to develop an appreciation of the ethical values which 
should undergird all life in a democratic society.” 

It should be noted that both reports consider 
preparation for the colleges and _ professional 
schools to be, in a sense, “vocational” training. 


II 

Although longer and more detailed than the 
Harvard Report, Education for ALL American 
Youth is also more readable. Written as a series 
of informal, almost conversational reports on 
education in Farmville, American City, and the 
State of Columbia, as it actually exists five years 
after the close of hostilities, the booklet makes 
real the Commission’s proposals to the nation’s 
schools. For those who are skeptical of the 
people’s willingness to support a project so 
elaborate and expensive, the Commission has 
the unanswerable answer: “. . . Nor have the 
American people forgotten that the entire annual 
cost of education would equal only a few days of 
the money cost of the second World War.” 
Alas, the skeptics, who find nothing unanswer- 
able, retort that if the American people can 
remember anything of the sort for five years it 
will be the first time! 


Like the Harvard Committee, the Commis- 
sion believes that some form of federal aid to the 
states, without federal control of education, will 
be necessary in order to equalize educational 
opportunities all over the country and to pro- 
vide financial aid for needy students. The report 
calls for compulsory education through Grade 
XII (or up to the eighteenth birthday, which- 
ever comes first) and free education through 
Grade XIV. As a matter of fact, some progres- 
sive towns already have begun to revise their 
school programs in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s suggestions; and New York has just 
opened the first of a series of state-run, free 
junior colleges, similar to the “Community In- 
stitutes” described. If public schools are prompt 
to see that educational change must come and 
that it is their duty not to obstruct the change 
but only to control its nature and direction, can 
independent schools afford to lag behind? 

General Education in a Free Society is more 
attractively printed and bound than Education for 
ALL American Youth. The unmistakable impress 
of scholars is upon its pages, which exhale the faint 
but distinguished aura of their Harvard origin. 
The Committee chose to approach its subject 
historically and philosophically, presenting, as 
President Conant says in his Introduction, not 
just a study of collegiate education but ‘“‘a view 
of the total American educational scene.” It is 
unfortunate that the writers have hidden so 
much of their message deep in professorial prose. 
For those who will search the insulating layers of 
sentence structure and repetition, however, the 
reward will be real. The hidden flame, uncovered, 
gives forth the steady light of common sense, if 
not of inspiration, the warmth of genuine con- 
cern for humanity. Critics may claim that the 
light seems brighter than it really is, the warmth 
warmer, because the flame was kindled by the 
aloof and Puritan Harvard. But Harvard’s in- 
fluence is real, not illusory; and when, as now, it 
turns its face outward upon the world, addressing 
not just itself within narrow walls but a// colleges 
and universities, a// schools, the vast lay public, 
then its voice rightly becomes more influential 
than ever. 

The professors do not escape the charge that 
they have interpreted life in terms of Cambridge, 
Mass., and even of Harvard Yard. But at least 
they are not blind to these probable limits to 
their experience. “To some degree,” they con- 


fess, not without satisfaction, “every school and 
college is separated from life by high walls, 
visible or invisible; it holds reality at arm’s 
length.” Yet the aim of this report, as of the 
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other, is precisely to abolish those walls and so to 
bring life and education into a close and natural 
relationship. As earnestly as the Educational 
Policies Commission, the Harvard Committee 
believes in education for a// American youth up 
to the age of eighteen. “This scheme, further, 
should provide a continuing bond of training and 
outlook not only between all members of the 
high school but also between the great majority 
who stop at high school and the minority who go 
on to college, such that their education should 
not differ in kind, but only in degree.” 


Ill 


The subtitle of both reports could have been 
“Or, How to Achieve Democracy in Education.” 
Says the Harvard Committee: “Unlike the old 
high school in which no one was compelled to 
stay if he could not or did not wish to do the 
work, the modern high school must find place for 
every kind of student whatever his hopes and 
talents. It cannot justly fail to adapt itself, 
within reason, to any.” 

The Educational Policies Commission is just 
as explicit: “We mean that all youth, with their 
human similarities and their equally human 
differences, shall have educational services and 
opportunities suited to their personal needs and 
sufficient for the successful operation of a free 
and democratic society.” 

What is democracy in education? Harvard 
answers: 

“. . . democracy is not only opportunity for the 
able. It is equally betterment for the average, both 
the immediate betterment which can be gained in a 
single generation and the slower groundswell of 
betterment which works through generations. Hence 
the task of the high school is not merely to speed the 
bright boy to the top. It is at least as much (so far 
as numbers are concerned, far more) so to widen the 
horizons of ordinary students that they, and still 


more, their children will encounter fewer of the ob- 
stacles that cramp achievement.” 


In other words, postwar education must 
provide not only equally good opportunities for 
all, according to their individual abilities, but 
the same opportunities for all of equal ability. 
Independent schools — and Harvard — should 
not miss the implication of this statement. 
Harvard does not miss it. The Committee an- 
nounces proudly that “about half the students in 
Harvard College now (italics mine) come from 
public schools.” 

In order to achieve democracy in higher 
education, both reports explain that college ad- 
mission requirements will have to be flexible, 
involving tests of intelligence and aptitude, 


examinations on broad fields rather than specific 
subject matter, and attention to school record 
and the principal’s recommendation. The 
Harvard Committee finds the College Board’s 
present requirements satisfactory, because 
““. .. every boy is tested on a basis which nearly 
all types of schools meet and to which the pro- 
grams of practically all students can be fitted. 

It may be fairly stated, therefore, that 
Harvard puts virtually no prescriptions in the 
way of able students seeking admission, except, 
of course, those relating to aptitude and to high 
school achievement.” 

Let those who mourn the passing of the essay 
examinations sharpen their arguments and pre- 
pare to do battle! Yet even they will not quarrel 
with the motive behind the new requirements: 
that is, to make it possible for more aéd/e students, 
with widely varying types of preparation, to 
enter college. Their dispute is with the means 
used to attain this end. In too flexible a program 
they foresee an inevitable lowering of standards, 
not only in college admissions but in the curri- 
cula of the schools themselves. Settlement of the 
quarrel lies in a reconciliation of these agree- 
ments as to purpose with these disagreements as 
to method. There is certainly no intention on 
the part of either committee to lower standards, 
but rather to raise them. Unhappily, between 
plan and execution original intention may be 
lost and, in some quarters at least, low standards 
mistaken for democracy. If only objective tests 
were in fact as wonderful as the Educational 
Policies Commission believes them to be, how 
quickly the argument would end and every 
scholastic problem be solved! 

Independent schools are by no means outside 
this problem of democracy in education. Like 
Harvard, they believe their special advantages 
should be made more widely, not less discrimi- 
nately, available than they are at present. But 
independent schools are still prevented, by lack 
of funds for scholarships and financial aid, and 
perhaps to a degree by their own clientele, ‘from 
becoming as democratic as they say they would 
like to be. The idea that a particular group de- 
serves educational privilege reasons of wealth 
or social position dies slowly. That it is not yet 
dead, in spite of countless verbal attacks, is 
because contrary actions keep on nursing it back 
to life. Yet surely history shows that even from 
the most unlikely conditions of inheritance and 
environment intelligence, gentility, and even 
genius can spring. Who dares to say what com- 
bination of genes is needed to produce these 
qualities? 
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IV 
If we agree that the postwar curriculum 
ought to be democratic, then we must consider 
what will make it so. The Educational Policies 


Commission calls them “Common Learnings”; 
the Harvard Committee calls them courses in 
“General Education.” Both mean certain areas 
of knowledge which a// pupils will study and 
which, in effect, will breathe a unifying purpose 
into education and into every American a sense 
of his common heritage. The committees agree 
that these courses will be most important for 
students who will not go on to college and de- 
sirable in some degree for all, for the reasons 
suggested above. 

“Now, what does this mean for education? It 
means that there are some educational experiences 
which boys and girls should have because they are 
human beings, living in the United States of America 
in the middle of the twentieth century.” (Education 
for ALL American Youth) 

“What is wanted, then, is a general education 
capable at once of taking on many different forms 
and yet of representing in all its forms the common 
knowledge and the common values on which a free 
society depends.” (General Education in a Free 
Society) 

Although the purposes of “Common Learn- 
ings” and “General Education” are the same, 
the courses themselves are quite different. De- 
scribing the curricula of secondary schools in 
American City and of Community Institute in 
the State of Columbia, the Educational Policies 
Commission imagined “Common Learnings” as 
a single comprehensive course, extending from 
Grade X through Grade XIV. This course 
would meet for two periods daily in Grades X, 
XI, and XII; for one period daily in Grades 
XIII and XIV. 

“Briefly stated, the distinctive purposes of the 


course in ‘Common Learnings’ are to help all youth 
grow in six areas: 


“1. Civic responsibility and competence 


“2. Understanding of the operation of the eco- 
nomic system and of the human relations in- 
volved therein 


“3. Family relationships 

“4, Intelligent action as consumers 

“5. Appreciation of beauty 

“6. Proficiency in the use of language.” 


“Common Learnings” thus includes in one 
continuous course for all: training in citizenship, 
understanding of economic processes, family life, 
appreciation of literature and the arts, and the 
use of the English language. The Commission 
adds that each of the three high schools in Ameri- 
can City also offers courses in biology, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, languages, literature, his- 





tory, and other social studies “in addition to the 
study in these fields included in ‘Common 
Learnings.’ Although intended primarily for 
students who need them in preparation for ad- 
vanced work in community institute and beyond, 
these courses may be elected by any student in 
the time allowed for individual interests.” This 
statement, or afterthought, of the Commission 
causes one to wonder just how much ground 
“Common Learnings” actually covers in these 
fields. The assumption is that since every stu- 
dent must take “Common Learnings” he does not 
repeat the same work in whatever separate 
courses he elects. 

The Harvard Committee proposes to retain 
the traditionally separate courses throughout. 
Like the Commission it makes no specific sug- 
gestions as to content but lists purposes only. 
General Education, explains the Committee, 
must aim at these abilities: effective thinking, 
communication, the making of relevant judg- 
ments, and the discrimination of values. Learn- 
ing is separated into three divisions: the natural 
sciences, the social studies, and the humanities. 
“. . General education in these three areas 
should form a continuing core for all, taking up 
at least half a student’s time. That does not 
mean that all should have exactly the same 
courses. ... The ideal of commonness must 
therefore show itself chiefly in a common re- 
quirement rather than in a common way of 
carrying it out.” 

Here, then, is the principal difference between 
the two conceptions. The Educational Policies 
Commission wants all pupils to take the same 
course and apparently does not recommend even 
separation into fast and slow sections. “Differ- 
ences among students in intelligence, aptitudes, 
health, and family backgrounds could . . . be 
adequately cared for within classes, by skilful 
teachers who understood boys and girls and who 
knew how to make effective use a small-group 
and individual instruction.” This would seem to 
be a large order for a teacher in a crowded city 
high school! Indeed, a weakness of Education for 
ALL American Youth is that it demands miracles 
of its teachers. 

Harvard emphasizes that in each of the three 
spheres of General Education there must be 
courses not only of different difficulty but also of 
different method. The Committee does not visu- 
alize the vocational student, who will not go on 
to college, as taking the same courses in General 
Education as the college preparatory student. 

The trouble is that neither report sufficiently 
admits the difficulty of providing an educational 
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bond between, say, the future ditch digger and 
the scholar. While not denying the need for such 
a bond, the reader marvels at the skill that will be 
required to forge it. Unquestionably the commit- 
tees have made the task sound easier than it is. 

In addition to the unity supplied by “Com- 
mon Learnings” and “‘General Education,” both 
reports agree that there must be, in school and 
college, unity of purpose (horizontal and verti- 
cal) among all courses in the curriculum. The 
usual program divides a pupil’s work into sepa- 
rate compartments, so that each subject is com- 
pletely unrelated to every other, and even some- 
times to itself at different levels. Harvard rec- 
ommends “. . . a scheme of relationship between 
subjects which shall be similar for all students 
yet capable of being differently carried out for 
different students. Within it there must be place 
for both special and general education: for those 
subjects which divide man from man according 
to their particular functions and for those which 
unite man and man in their common humanity 
and citizenship.” 

In the well-integrated school, for example, 
you will never hear the science teacher complain, 
when he has to correct a student’s English: 
“The English Department has fallen down on its 
job again!” He will understand that “Communi- 
cation is basic to science as well as to literature; 
the power to think effectively is as essential to all 
forms of speech as it is to mathematics.” 

The recurring theme in the pattern of argu- 
ment is the importance of a well-balanced pro- 
gram of study for every boy and girl. And the 
well-balanced program, the Harvard Committee 
avows, lies somewhere between the “great books” 
curriculum, on the one hand, and the free elective 
system, on the other. Defending its middle 
course, the Committee reminds us that “An 
extreme and one-sided view easily calls attention 
to itself and gains fervent adherents; but a 
balanced view is apt to be less immediately 
striking. Reasonableness does not lead to excit- 
ing conclusions because it aims to do justice to 
the whole truth in all its shadings. By the same 
token, reasonableness may legitimately hope to 
attain at least to part of the truth.” 

Nevertheless, some of us would have wel- 
comed a reasonable amount of passion in the 
professors’ reasonable argument. 


V 
Because they were addressing themselves 
mainly to the public schools, both committees 
omitted any consideration of religion. This 
omission is more surprising in the Harvard 


Report (since the college, by its own admission, 
still draws-half its student body from the inde- 
pendent schools) than it is in Education for ALL 
American Youth. Harvard says simply: “We are 
not at all unmindful of the importance of religious 
belief in the completely good life. But, given the 
American scene with its varieties of faith and 
even of unfaith, we did not feel justified in pro- 
posing religious instruction as a part of the 
curriculum.” 

Never accuse the Harvard Committee of 
being reformers! 

It is true that both reports pay lip service to 
ethics, moral guidance, love of neighbor, the good 
citizen, the whole man. But these are words 
only. Neither committee is sufficiently concerned 
about them to give them meaning in the context 
of its manifesto. Yet surely now, if ever, we are 
compelled to break down those barriers which 
separate religion from education and religion and 
education from life. We keep forgetting that 
ethics is an exact science too. It is the science of 
moral duty. Never until we acknowledge this 
fact shall we learn to live at peace within the 
shrinking confines of this giobe. And the ques- 
tion urgently becomes, not how soon shall we 
acknowledge it, but shall we acknowledge it in 
time? 

How can we integrate religion and education 
and life? This is the problem postwar indepen- 
dent schools must solve. Do they not boast of 
their freedom to teach religion? But aside from 
the denominational schools how few actually 
offer programs of spiritual guidance. Most inde- 
pendent schools, still as vague and reasonable as 
Harvard, do their duty by providing chapel serv- 
ices on Sunday and inserting a careful sentence 
or two in their catalogues. “It is naturally ex- 
pected that every boy (girl) in this school will 
live up to the high ideals of the Christian re- 
ligion.” Naturally! 

If that statement were literally true, how 
small the enrollment would be. How small the 
faculty, too, for the matter of that! 


VI 

In the end, the success of both plans will 
depend in large measure upon faculties in school 
and college. The committees give evidence of 
understanding this, for they devote some earnest 
paragraphs to the education of teachers. Only 
Harvard remembers to say anything about 
salaries, though we might have expected the 
Educational Policies Commission, which asks so 
much of postwar teachers, to give at least a 
passing thought to this considerable subject. 
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“Tt was argued earlier that the low pay of teaching 
could not be considered as something apart from the 
caliber and devotion of those who go into it, and that 
the one would rise only with the other. If the suffer- 
ings of our time have shown anything, they have 
shown that human beings are not led by economic 
motives alone but equally by visions, however dis- 
torted, of causes to be served. The failures of teach- 
ing are not therefore ascribable only to the pay, 
however cryingly it demands improvement, but to 
the failure of colleges, teachers’ colleges, and the 
country as a whole to make of teaching the high 
calling it must be.” (General Education in a Free 
Society) 

Perhaps the salaries of teachers should rise 
only with the caliber and the devotion of the 
teachers themselves. But isn’t there some prob- 
ability that the caliber of the teachers will rise as 
the salaries rise? Certainly independent schools 
cannot expect to secure top-notch teachers unless 
they are willing — and able — to pay top-notch 
salaries. And it goes without saying that the 
good independent school must have the best 
faculty it can get; not just the best it can get for 
the money. 

Whatever their faults, Education for ALL 
American Youth and General Education in a Free 
Society should be examined by all educators. 
There is much in both documents to give them 
pause. By itself, the comprehensive guidance 
plan, proposed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, is a challenge to any independent school; 
and the matter of balanced programs strikes 
home. During the war boys’ schools have fallen 
into the bad habit of “acceleration upon request” 
—of the parents. Boys have been shoved 
through to early diplomas with little regard for 
either achievement or balance. Now the excuse 





for laxity is past. It is time for schools to re- 
examine themselves in the light of just such pro- 
posals as these, whose very vagueness as to 
course content invites specific interpretation. No 
school which has understood the deeper meaning 
of the last five years believes that prewar courses 
can be stretched to fit postwar curricula. 

As good citizens all of us, whether our alle- 
giance is to independent schools or not, must re- 
jOice at every effort to provide more and better 
education for more people. In this lies our hope 
of the future: an American public enthusiastic 
about education and itself educated. Postwar 
teachers are being asked to carry a heavy burden 
of responsibility for training the mind and dis- 
ciplining the spirit. If, lacking courage, they 
leave it for others to shoulder or do not carry it 
the whole way, they will have failed at just the 
moment when most sorely they were needed. 

Independent schools dare not hold themselves 
aloof. The burden is equally theirs, for they are 
part of a great whole, not separate entities. The 
problems of public schools and the problems of 
independent schools have a common denomina- 
tor, after all. It is good for us to emphasize this 
“commonness.” If, as Harvard believes, it is 
important to provide a bond between “‘those who 
stop at high school and the minority who go on to 
college,” then surely it is incumbent upon us also 
to provide a bond of equal strength between 
those who go to public school and the minority 
who go to independent school. 


“We must plan and act at once or never. If we 
say to the challenge of the present moment ‘Not yet,’ 
we shall be obliged to say at some future time ‘It is 
too late now’.” (Education for ALL American Youth) 





COMMENT ON THE HARVARD REPORT ON GENERAL 


EDUCATION 


IN A FREE SOCIETY 


From the Point of View of the Subject Fields 


Comment on the Harvard Report, from the point of view of the subject fields, appears below. The writer of each 
review is expressing his personal views only, not necessarily those of his school or of any of the Board’s Standing 


Committees. 


BULLETIN readers are cordially invited to take part in the discussion. 


English 
I wonder whether the Harvard Report will 


meet the reception which it deserves. The sur-. 


vey of the problem of education in the United 
States, and the statement of the theory of Gen- 
eral Education, both are valuable contributions 
to the cause of Education in this country. 
There will be those, I suppose, who will scoff 
because the Report is somewhat vague, and 
never gets around to details of a concrete na- 


ture, as far as the school curriculum goes. But 
such scoffers have not read carefully the charge, 
or the letter of transmittal, in which the Com- 
mittee explains that it was not to make recom- 
mendations for General Education in Harvard 
College, but to venture into the vast field of 
American educational experience in quest of a 
concept of General Education that would have 
validity for the free society which we cherish. 
The Committee has been at endless pains to 
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get help and first-hand knowledge from wherever 
it could. Men and women from all kinds of 
schools and colleges have lent time and effort 
and advice to the preparation of this Report; 
and as a beginning, or foundation, upon which 
to build a program of General Education in a 
Free Society, it should prove absolutely indis- 
pensable. As soon as we familiarize ourselves 
with the theory of education as it has been in 
America since 1870, we see the inevitability of 
a wholly new concept. The infant has grown so 
fast, and in so many ways, that we can no longer 
let out his clothes along the seams; he must have 
entirely new clothes. Some of the old textures 
and colors which have proved themselves over 
the years may be incorporated in the new gar- 
ments, but they will have to face all manner of 
tests to see whether they are still the best tex- 
tures and colors to be had today. 

I have been asked to consider the Report 
from the point of view of the teacher of English, 
or the English Department, or the School start- 
ing today to organize a department of English. 
The planners of this new School are following 
the traditional division of learning into the three 
areas of natural science, social studies, and the 
humanities. The purpose of the humanities is 
to enable man to understand man in relation to 
himself, that is to say, in his inner aspirations 
and ideals. In contrast to mathematics and the 
natural sciences, the humanities explore and ex- 
hibit the realm of value. For example, in litera- 
ture the student is presented with various ways of 
life, with the tragic and the heroic outlook, or with 
the merely pathetic and ridiculous. His imagina- 
tion is stirred with vivid evocations of ideals of 
action, passion, and thought, among which he may 
learn to discriminate. The intelligent teacher 
will explore the great arts and literatures in order 
to bring out the ideals toward which man has 
been groping, confusedly yet stubbornly. 

We can measure a physical body, but we 
cannot measure an ideal, nor can we put critical 
standards under a microscope so as to note all 
their elements with precision. If an object is 
unique and occurs only once, it is not the stuff 
of science. Every society is to a degree unique; 
hence the student of social phenomena is still 
baffled in his search for strict uniformities. 
While there can be no precise measurement, 
there is intelligent analysis of codes and stand- 
ards. Our conclusion is that value-judgments 
are, or at least can be, rational in so far as they 
are informed and disciplined; they are com- 
municable and can become matters of intelligent 
discussion and persuasion. 


The abilities to be sought above all others in 
carrying put of general education are: to think 
effectively, to communicate thought, to make 
relevant judgments, to discriminate among 
values. The importance, in all this, of imagina- 
tion can scarcely be exaggerated. In practical 
matters, imagination supplies the ability to 
break with habit and routine, to see beyond the 
obvious, and to envisage new alternatives; it is 
the spur of the inventor and the revolutionary, 
no less than of the artist. 

As there are two kinds of language, oral and 
written, communication breaks up into the four 
related skills of speaking and listening, writing 
and reading. The simplest example of communi- 
cation is conversation. Learned persons are apt 
to disparage conversation as trivial or frivolous, 
but unjustly so. If you are looking for the un- 
covering of important truths during a dinner 
party, of course you may be disappointed; but 
that is because you are looking for the wrong 
thing. The contribution of general conversation 
is the revelation and impact of personality. 

We are not so naive as to suggest that theore- 
tical instruction in the virtues will automatically 
make a student virtuous. Rather, we assert that 
the best way to infect the student with the zest 
for intellectual integrity is to put him near a 
teacher who is himself selflessly devoted to the 
truth; so that a spark from the teacher will, so 
to speak, leap across the desk into the classroom, 
kindling within the student the flame of intellec- 
tual integrity, which will thereafter sustain 
itself. 

The Report, of course, deplores the specialism 
of past educational practice, observing that, 
through its influence, subjects have tended to 
be conceived and taught with an eye, so to 
speak, to their own internal logic, rather than to 
their larger usefulness to students. In a course 
in history, for example, little concern will be 
felt for a student’s ability to express himself, 
which will be left to English, or ler his ability 
to think logically, which will fall to mathematics. 
It is perfectly certain that the transfer of powers 
from one subject to another will not take place 
unless it is deliberately planned for and worked 
for. Communication is basic to science as well 
as to literature; the power to think effectively is 
as essential to all forms of speech as it is to 
mathematics. Education must look to the whole 
man. It has been wisely said that education 
aims at the good man, the good citizen, and the 
useful man. 

Here is a statement of the main task of our 
educational system: to nurture ability while 
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raising the average. The Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian aims must come together in General Ed- 


ucation. Our English as a college preparatory 
course and as a preparation for commerce must 
tend in the direction of losing their separate 
identity. We need new and authentic treat- 
ments of great subjects — not simply waterings- 
down of harder courses for the less able. It can 
be objected that an education which is not shared 
by all exactly in the same way is not a truly 
common education. Yet if thoroughly carried 
out, this ideal would be disastrous. In general 
education the quick and the slow would be 
thrown helter-skelter together, the ones held 
back, the others forced beyond their speed, and 
neither satisfied. 

One need not make the excessive claim that 
the humanities are the whole of either liberal or 
general education in order to recognize their 
central importance. Literature is, for all four 
years, the central humanistic study, and offers 
peculiar opportunities for achieving the goals 
previously set forth. The first of these oppor- 
tunities is direct access to the potentialities and 
norms of living as they are presented to the 
mental eye by the best authors. Summaries or 
restatements of what the masters were trying to 
say are often worse than useless — mere dust in 
the learner’s eye. 

Therefore the books, whether in verse or 
prose, whether epic, drama, narrative, or phil- 
osophy, which have been the great meeting 
points and have most influenced others are those 
we can least afford to neglect. To set out any 
detailed plan of successive reading here would 
lead to misapprehension. It is not part of the 
function of a university committee to suggest to 
schools what specifically they should do. We 
may put forward a policy, but there we should 
stop: long continued close contact with excel- 
lent work, the best of its kind, has a formative 
and ordering power especially ‘upon minds still 
plastic, growing, and active in imitation. 

I could go on indefinitely, quoting, as I have 
been doing through most of these paragraphs, 
from this magnificent report; but my allotted 
space ran out some distance back. Some organ- 
ization, composed of both university and school 
members, both public and private, must under- 
take to build the curriculum upon the sound 
principles laid down in the Harvard Report. If 
there comes not then the millenium in education, 
it will never come any nearer. 

— Dovetas A. SHEPARDSON, 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 


Foreign Languages 

The part of the Harvard Report which deals 
with the Foreign Languages seems to me to 
start from a false premise, that of lumping all of 
the languages together. From the point of view 
of cultural and practical worth, the Classics and 
the modern languages are not absolutely similar. 
Although both contain humanistic values per se, 
and both can certainly serve as tools to clarify 
our own tongue, there is nevertheless a motive 
behind the learning of a modern language which 
does not apply to the ancient. Therefore, in 
this brief appraisal of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, I shall limit myself to a considera- 
tion of the modern, especially French, as that is 
the one singled out as of the greatest value, not 
only as an aid to the mastery of English, but 
for its intrinsic worth as well. 

There are many telling points in the Report 
in which all language teachers will, I think, 
acquiesce. We can applaud the Committee’s 
suggestion that language study should be begun 
early, preferably in the seventh or eighth grade, 
or even sooner. We agree that those who fail 
to bring their contact with a language to the 
“kindling point” are wasting their time. And 
perhaps most significant of all in the light of 
current history, mastery is essential since any 
society, for want of a certain number so edu- 
cated, would slip into insularity. There is no 
more vital function of education today than the 
prevention at all costs of a relapse into that in- 
sularity. But where I quarrel with the observa- 
tions of the Report is in the statement that the 
two chief reasons for language study (as a part 
of humanistic education and as a tool towards a 
completer appreciation of the mother tongue) 
should be separated. I feel very strongly that 
the only sound way to teach a living language 
is through the ear, to be spoken and to be under- 
stood. By using this approach, both objectives 
can be obtained at the same time, provided the 
study is pursued to sufficient length. The stu- 
dent will learn the exactness required in order 
to speak accurately an inflected tongue, he will 
automatically increase his English vocabulary, 
and he will also acquire sufficient fluency to be 
able to read the masterpieces of the foreign 
language, not through the medium of transla- 
tion, but directly, as he would read Dickens or 
Tennyson. Granting that there is no better 
practice in reading or writing English, as the 
Report states, than through translation, it still 
is not the function of the modern language 
teacher to teach English; if the student succeeds 
in acquiring a reading knowledge of a foreign 
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tongue, as he certainly should after three years’ 
“exposure” by the direct approach, he can make 
use of this skill in his English courses, if the 
teacher so desires. But it is not the role of the 
language teacher to instruct his pupils in their 
own tongue, but the foreign one, and this should 
be taught to all, not merely as a means to an 
end, but as an end in itself. 


There are other statements in the Report 
which are misleading. To say that whereas an 
ordinary Frenchman can read Racine an ordin- 
ary Englishman or American has much greater 
trouble with Shakespeare, in order to prove that 
the very vastness of the English vocabulary 
necessitates the study of a Latin tongue, is not 
an altogether just comparison. In the first 
place, Racine wrote nearly a century after the 
great Elizabethan; in the second place, he is 
well known to have used the smallest vocabu- 
lary, circa 5,000 words, of any of the world’s 
great poets. If Milton were compared to Mo- 
li¢re, or Montaigne to Shakespeare, the analogy 
would make more sense. And [ question whether 
the average Frenchman finds Montaigne any 
easier than we find Shakespeare. 


The Report furthermore warns of the danger 
of studying the foreign language only for itself 
without relevance to English. Why is this a 
danger? Why, when the Committee stresses 
the fact that the mastery of a language should 
be the path and guide to deeper understanding 
of the humanities, does it wish to limit that 
mastery to the few? Should not the broadening 
qualities it mentions, the benefits of contact 
with other ideas and another culture, the under- 
standing of a civilization which has had so great 
an influence on the modern world, should they 
not be acquired by the many who are to receive 
a general education rather than by a mere hand- 
ful? It seems self-evident that the learning of a 
foreign language, and especially of French, by 
the direct method, will not only serve to broaden 
the student’s understanding of an appreciation 
for English on which the Report lays so much 
stress, but also, which seems to me even more 
significant, will lead to a clearer comprehension 
of the society surrounding us and to a more 
tolerant attitude. Does it not serve to equip 
the student better for the duties he will have to 
assume in a democracy such as ours? 


— James H. Grew, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


Mathematics 


The specialist who seeks to discover how his 
subject fits into General Education in a Free So- 
ciety can hope to do so only after a study of the 
whole report. And if he is unwilling to follow 
closely the underlying philosophy of the authors 
and try to relate it to his own experience, he is 
going to be disappointed; for unless he teaches 

nglish, and possibly even then, he is going to 
look in vain for anything like an adequate treat- 
ment of his specialty. 


This is particularly true of mathematics, a 
subject which except at the high school level re- 
ceives but scant attention. However that at- 
tention — or lack of it, perhaps —is provoca- 
tive. Why is so little said of so tremendous a 
subject? One seeks even recognition of its im- 
portance in a report which makes the main 
criteria of intellectual ability “vocabulary and 
the ability to deal with abstractions.” The want 
may lie in the plain implication that the authors 
feel that mathematics is not for everybody. 
“Algebra, for instance, is successfully taught to 
fourteen-year-olds of slightly superior gifts but 
. . . as now taught, it is more or less meaning- 
less to fully half of the age group.” It is im- 
possible not to wish that the authors had found 
time and space to offer some suggestions on how 
it might be taught. Especially is this true if 
one recalls the claim of a mathematician and 
teacher of note! that “any normal boy or girl 
of sixteen could master the calculus in half the 
time often devoted to stumbling through Book 
One of Caesar’s Gallic War.” Even if we ascribe 
to the “master” an excess of enthusiasm, the 
contrast is striking. True, the authors of the 
Harvard report do recognize that at the high 
school level it is “essential that virtually all 
students who have the capacity for mastering 
(algebra and demonstrative geometry) be taught 
them.” Again the note of qualification and limi- 
tation. Beyond this, specific suggestion is con- 
fined to “the graphical presentation of data, 
statistics and simple formulas,” leaving the 
reader not quite sure of what is to be presented 
graphically, data or data and statistics and 
simple formulas. At the college level the task 
of adding a little mathematics to a man’s gen- 
eral education is apparently regarded as hope- 
less. 

Other than the few brief suggestions already 
mentioned, there is nothing more in the report 
for the teacher of mathematics which is not 
equally for the teacher of any subject. How- 


1 Professor E. T. Bell, California Institute of Technology. 
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ever, some of these generally applicable sugges- 


tions are worth pondering. All work should 
have a considered, defined purpose. If this 
purpose is general education, then the mathe- 
matics teacher at least will avoid too great a 
concern with the development of skills and tech- 
nical knowledge; his pupils are not potential 
mathematicians. He will take particular care 
not to take the easy line of substituting training 
for education. From the vast number of topics 
which could be examined in any particular 
course, he will select and order his subject mat- 
ter for the profit of all his students. He will see 
that slower minds are not allowed to leave his 
classes without some idea, however vague, of 
what has been thought about the matter pre- 
sented to them. He will take advantage of the 
fact that in mathematics the idea of growth or 
development is especially apparent, and as far 
as it is in his power to do so, he will “let the 
student know roughly where he is going” and 
take care not to “save him the journey.” 
Therein, if anywhere, is the place to stress logic; 
therein, if anywhere, lies the “transfer value” of 
mathematics. And finally, reminded as he is 
that “Reason is not a faculty operating sepa- 
rately from interest and zest,” he will never 
minimize his enthusiasm for his subject. 


If this report is disappointing in detail, it is 
a source of even greater disappointment that 
all the thought and care which have gone into 
it have not resulted in the urge that every per- 
son intelligent enough to enter college at all be 
required to do a little more mathematics. ““New- 
ton,” the authors tell us, ‘““was forced to invent 
the calculus.” Mathematics is an invention of 
the human mind; it did not just happen. It re- 
veals an inventiveness, Ricker Bell says, of 
almost continuous brilliance and the most amaz- 
ing the world has ever known. It is a revelation 
of a capacity of the human mind so astounding 
as to be little short of unbelievable. To stop a 
man’s general education in mathematics short 
of the differential calculus is to leave untouched, 
except academically, the very knowledge that 
such capacity exists. 


As for the report as a whole, let the authors 
supply their own criticism: “‘Reasonableness 
does not lead to exciting conclusions.” 


—Georce T. Major, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 





Science 


The scientist has always been interested in 
contributing to human values by way of the 
scientific outlook in its broadest interpretation. 
The methods and outlook of science teachers in 
our secondary schools have sought for the most 
part to contribute practice toward helping the 
student “to think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, and to 
discriminate among values.” They have also 
recognized the existence of Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian problems, and they have required of 
themselves that both be given attention. The 
textbooks have introduced the historical develop- 
ment, and the social and economic implications 
of new principles come in for their share of em- 
phasis. The integrating and broadening per- 
spectives are given some attention when new 
principles are introduced, and again when 
several topics have been concluded. What 
teacher, especially of physics, has not at some 
time had a student exclaim, ‘“There’s a whole 
philosophy of life in this subject, isn’t there?” 

Here are some quotes and comments upon the 
science section of the Harvard Report. 

p. 150. “Science is certainly distinguished by a per- 
sistent effort toward precision. It measures whatever 
can be measured... .” p. 151. “Science is concerned 


with understanding and operating with nature. As 
Bacon expressed it ‘to command nature in action’.” 


The science teacher strives at all times for 
precision of definition and in the use of the words 
which the student must acquire. He tries to 
eliminate the nebulous “dry rot.”’ He gives the 
scientific flavor of many words and develops 
their fuller concepts. To carry on investigations, 
even simple ones, it is necessary to control, to 
learn how much, and to determine the intensity of 
the action or factor that varies, to weigh values. 
To know in the form of a scientific law is to be 
able to predict action and to control for useful 
purposes. 

p. 153. “Direct observation and precision are among 


the most important values and basic ideas that science 
should contribute to general education.” 


p. 155. “Science instruction in general education 
should be characterized mainly by broad integrative ele- 
ments — the comparison of scientific with other modes 
of thought, the comparison and contrast of the individual 
sciences with one another, the relations of science with 
its own past and with general human history, and of 
science with problems of human society.” 


p. 156. “As facts of science and the experiences of 
the laboratory become further removed from the stu- 
dent’s experience, more subtle, more abstract, the facts 
of science must be learned in another context, cultural, 
historical, and philosophical. Only such broader per- 
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spectives can give point and lasting value to scientific 
information and experience for the general student.” 

If much time is required to emphasize the 
historical development and social implications, 
it can be gained only at the expense of observa- 
tion and precision training time. It can be inter- 
woven by means of brief lecturettes when feasi- 
ble. However, should not good training in several 
branches of science precede much of this? The 
student should have some particular and specific 
material learned as a background for soaring in 
the clouds. It seems as if a big buck were being 
passed down to the secondary schools. Neverthe- 
less, it has been on the agenda for some time. We 
teachers must not be led into the practice of 
talking about science at the expense of doing too 
little substantial work in the individual sciences. 


p- 156. “Below the college level, virtually all science 
teaching should be devoted to general education.” 


Isn’t it the job of a science course such as 
biology, chemistry, or physics to give the student 
substantial experience in technical discipline as 
an important phase of his general education? 


p. 154. “It should be an important aim of general 
education in science to make this truth (That of the 
individuality as to the materials and methods of the sci- 
ences) clear to the students, to give them a clear appre- 
ciation of the hierarchy of nature and its reflection in 
the hierarchy of the sciences. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity provided here to convey a most important general- 
ization: that all modes of inquiry must be adapted to 
the material under consideration and available methods 
of approach.” 


It is possible to do some of this at any level of 
science instruction, and in either the integrated 
two-year courses in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades or in the individual one-year courses in 
waited saanaitis and —— 


See pp. 157, 158 oe an interesting point of 
view on the “scientific method.” 


“Nothing could be more stultifying, and, perhaps 
more important, nothing is further from the procedure 
of the scientist than a rigorous tabular progression 
through the supposed ‘steps’ of the sdaniie method, 
with perhaps the further requirement that the student 
not only memorize but follow this sequence in his at- 
_— to understand natural saipiiamiies ” Hurrah! 


iain lini (Level I) pp. 156, 157. “Ap. 
proach should be through familiarly immediate aspects 
of the environment . dealt with in large comprehen- 
sive units, the study of which transcends the conventional 
boundaries between the various branches of science.’ 


The integration and crossing of boundaries 
comes naturally just as a young child accom- 


plishes it in a general way when he asks questions 
and nfakes associations, sometimes rather awk- 
ward ones. 


Intermediate Science: (Level 11) p. 158. “There is a 
place for a rigorous and highly integrated introduction 
to science as a whole. Such a course should differ greatly 
from the type of general science taught in grammar 
school. It can expand its content beyond the student’s 
immediate environment and experiences. It should be- 
gin to segregate for him the differences in point of view 
and approach which are the basis of the divisions of the 
sciences into separate disciplines. It should include 
something of the history of scientific concepts and hy- 
potheses. Such a course, properly designed, might not 
only be the ideal offering for the terminal student but 
the best possible introduction for those who will go on 
to the individual sciences.” 


There has been quite a lot of experimenting 
with courses of this type. In some way the ex- 
perimentalists should get together and compare 
notes and let others know specifically what have 
proved to be successful procedures. 


Science: (Level III) p. 159, 160. General 
Biology. 


“For many it may be the last formal science instruc- 
tion the terminal student will obtain. The scientific 
spirit and methods of accumulating knowledge must be 
epitomized in this course. This aim might be attained in 
part through study of great biologists —- Pasteur, Men- 
del, Darwin, and Harvey, for example — and in part 
through individual projects involving laboratory or 
field work which run parallel with the work of the class- 
room. 

“It should provide informative and emotionally neu- 
tral approaches to such subjects as personal and com- 
munity hygiene, nutrition, and sexual reproduction.” 


Physics and Chemistry. Yor expanding the 
scientific training of students adequately 
equipped and for those interested, the usual 
individual one-year courses are considered ade- 


quate. The two-year sequence is highly recom- 
mended. 
p. 160. “When properly designed, such a two-year 


sequence should make a greater contribution to the stu- 
dent’s general education and his preparation for future 
study than separate one-year courses in chemistry and 
physics.” 

This may be true, and there are those who 
agree, but there are many who would like to 
debate this statement. This procedure would be 
putting extra emphasis on science too early. Also, 
many schools could not efficiently set up both 
types of courses, and there would be a demand 
for both types in the curriculum of a single 
school. That is, if the two-year course were 
established, there would also be a demand for the 
one-year individual course plan. The individual 
course plan can provide all the advantages 
claimed for the two-year course system. 
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College science teachers would like students 
coming to them to be well grounded in mathe- 
matics (see p. 166, 167). Also, they would like 
some adequate training in shop practice and 
manipulative skills for those who would enter 


“the world of experimentation.” Secondary 
school physics and chemistry teachers would 
also like to have students with a more substan- 
tial background of applied mathematics — the 
mathematics of quantities. Where is the launch- 
ing platform for Utopia! 





Syllabus after syllabus has been drawn up. 
Enough has been said about the principles and 
objectives. It is now time really to implement 
policies by some such activity of the experienced 
teachers as that of the School and College Con- 
ference on English. A concentrated striving by 
several school and college conferences — or work- 
shops — to come to real grips with the details of 
how to proceed is indicated for each of the fun- 
damental areas which contribute to the prepara- 
tion of the student for successful work in life and 
in the realms of learning beyond the secondary 
level. 

—H. Dayton Niehaus, 
Groton School, 
Groton, Mass. 





Social Studies 


The committee which drew up the report on 
General Education in a Free Society set for itself 
the task of finding a common body of knowledge 
and ideas which could be profitably shared by 
all citizens in a democracy and be recommended 
for study in schools and colleges. The commit- 
tee reached the conclusion that the social studies 
should form a substantial part of the program 
of general education. In fact they recommend 
that at least one-eighth of the four years of high 
school and one-eighth of the four years of college 
should be devoted to the social studies. 

The committee has made these recommenda- 
tions because there is need for education which 
promotes active, responsible, and intelligent 
citizenship. “Virtue and goodness in the state 
are not a matter of chance but the result of 
knowledge and purpose.” It is through training 
in the social studies that the student has an 
opportunity to observe the life around him, to 
inquire into the origin of customs, and to study 
the background of present-day problems. Thus 
he may be expected to acquire historical per- 


spective and learn to respect the ideal of the 
good citizen. 





The report not only recognizes the value of 
the social studies but also offers suggestions 
about methods of teaching. It does not prescribe 
specific courses but notes certain trends and de- 
sirable practices. For the high school it warns 
against repetition of subject matter. It recom- 
mends that every school draw up a comprehen- 
sive program for grades one through twelve. 
American history should not be given four or 
five times between the first and twelfth grades, 
nor should a chronological survey of world his- 
tory be offered in grades four through seven and 
again in grades eight through twelve. Mention 
is made of the present trend toward courses with 
two-year sequences, such as that in world his- 
tory and economic geography (grades nine and 
ten), and that in American history and contem- 
porary society (grades eleven and twelve). 


Such courses as those mentioned above will 
be concerned with economics, government, so- 
ciology, and history; but in the secondary schools 
it is history which will receive major emphasis. 
History courses, however, should not try to 
cover all there is to know about any one field. 
We are reminded of Professor Whitehead’s warn- 
ing that a student should not be given more 
facts than he can think about. 


Suggestions for the college program in the 
social studies are fairly specific. In place of the 
overpacked survey, Europe from 475 A.D. to the 
Present, which has been disappointing to many 
freshmen, the committee proposes a course in 
Western Thought and Institutions. Its purpose 
would be to examine the nature of our heritage 
and to study the responsibilities which free citi- 
zens must take in their government. The second 
course proposed for college students is one in 
American Democracy. It would have as its im- 
mediate concern the analysis of democracy with 
a study of modern problems. 


Taken as a whole the recommendations on 
the social studies are liberal and sane. Those 
offered for the secondary schools are based upon 
the best practice of the last decade. They are 
in no sense revolutionary. In fact teachers look- 
ing for radical or novel proposals and a com- 
plete break with tradition will be disappointed. 
The report has great value because it stresses 
the importance of training in the social studies 
and draws attention to the necessity of preserv- 
ing freedom of discussion in teaching. Both 
teachers and pupils should feel free to analyze our 
customs and institutions and to examine the 
need for growth. It is the nature of society to 
change. As Thomas Jefferson said: 
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Laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As that becomes more de- 
veloped, more enlightened, as new discoveries are made, 
new truths disclosed, . . . institutions must advance also, 
and keep pace with the times. We might as well require 
a man to wear still the coat which fitted him when a boy, 


as civilized society to remain ever under the regimen of 


their ancestors. (Writings, Paul L. Ford, ed., X, pp. 


42-43.) 


— ALLEGRA Woopworth, 
The Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL AND THE NEW WORLD ORDER 
By J. Leonard Sherman ' 


A new world order, the product of a long 
evolutionary process, is being born; and that 
new order is characterized by a strong emphasis 
upon democracy, with its demand for equal 
opportunity for all, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or economic status. As a person who be- 
lieves the independent school is an important 
factor in American education surveys this evo- 
lution, he is faced with the question: What place 
is the independent school to fill in this more 
democratic world? The whole idea of world 
unity and world democracy still hangs in the 
balance, and it needs the support of all the right- 
eous forces of civilization if it is eventually to 
predominate. 

This fact places upon the independent school 
the responsibility of making certain decisions. 
Its first decision must be to determine whether 
to hold to. the old traditional functions and to 
stamp itself as anti-social, anti-democratic, and 
antagonistic to the new world order or to adapt 
itself to that new order by assuming the new 
functions and the new responsibilities which 
spring from a world society. If it chooses the 
former course, it may find that society has passed 
it by and that its usefulness can no longer be 
justified. If, on the other hand, it chooses to 
develop and change with the world, then it 
must experience within itself a revolution. It 
must find a new basis upon which to justify its 
existence. 

The independent school must take one of 
three positions: It exists as an exclusive school, 
catering to a privileged economic group; or it is 
duplicating the functions of the public high 
school; or it is offering educational advantages 
that cannot be offered by the public high school. 
The author has just completed a questionnaire 
study which shows that two hundred educators, 
including fifty independent-school administra- 
tors, condemn the first position, and rightly so. 
Since education, like religion, is concerned with 
the personal development of the individual, 


and since it is also the guardian of the interests 
of society, it can never be considered a mere 
economic commodity. Religion that caters to 
the economically privileged is not true religion; 
education that caters to the economically pri- 
vileged is not true education. Thus, the first 
position is untenable, as the second obviously is 
as well. 

The world conflict just ending has laid waste 
to an enormous amount of material resources. 
The greatest economy must be practiced if the 
new order is to offset that waste. Duplication of 
any kind is waste consumption, and there is no 
place in the future economy for waste. Thus, 
the only position that the independent school 
can defend as a legitimate basis les its existence 
is the third position. 

If the offering of educational advantages 
which cannot be offered by the public high 
school is the only true function of the inde- 
pendent school, then those advantages must be 
made available to all who can profit by them if 
the nation and the world are to be truly demo- 
cratic. If the independent school is to assist and 
not hinder the spread and development of 
democracy, it cannot justify the withholding of 
those advantages from any capable student. 
Thus, the independent school, like the inde- 
pendent college, must make available through 
an ever-increasing number of scholarships, and 
perhaps federal subsidies, its educational oppor- 
tunities to all able boys and girls, regardless of 
race, color, or creed. 

Not only must these opportunities be made 
available on a national scale, they must be made 
available also on an international scale. World 
unity and world peace must, in the last analysis, 
depend upon education: education that gives to 
all people certain common ideals and common 
standards. This fact makes imperative an inter- 
change of students who are potential leaders in 
their own countries and who will help to mold 
the thinking of their fellow citizens. If it will, 


1 Dr. Sherman teaches English in the Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif. 
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the independent school can further world unity 


and world peace. Valparaiso University in In- 
diana has recently seen the need for leadership 
and is pioneering in this area on the collegiate 
level. The responsibility, however, cannot be 
left only to the American college; it must be 
shared by the American independent school. 
The assuming of this new role by the inde- 
pendent school would be an educational revolu- 
tion and would certainly require both vision and 
courage on the part of school administrators. It 
would demand a frank facing of the facts and 





the undertaking of a bold adventure into edu- 
cational pioneering. It would demand freedom 
from social smugness and from race prejudice. 
It would require a clear conception of democracy 
and a determination dedicated to the realiza- 
tion of that conception. 

If there is an independent-school administra- 
tor who wishes to serve the cause of democracy 
and of the new world order — and at the same 
time to make for himself and his school an inter- 
national reputation — let him have the courage 
to lead this educational revolution. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


Well, it is over. At least for a while, people 
can stop dying, and we can set to work to realize 
the things for which they died. The costs are so 
ghastly that one sometimes wonders whether he 
can possibly do enough during the peace to 
make up the loss. At any rate, he can try. And 
that is the burden of what this column will have 
to say during the present year. 

The theme is this: within the framework of 
the lives we teachers live, there are few interna- 
tional problems which we can solve. We may — 
indeed, we must — have clear ideas about the 
kind of world at peace which we would like to 
see, and which we will work toward. But within 
the framework of education we are somewhat 
circumscribed. We are not the diplomats who 
failed in London and may yet succeed elsewhere; 
we are not the military government leaders who 
are trying to get order out of the post-war chaos 
in Germany or Japan. What then, can we do? 

We can, it seems to me, work for the things 
which we believe. Here they are: First, we can 
work for the establishment again in the world of 
the dignity of the common man. Second, we can 
work for the growth of education as an inter- 
national factor in the keeping of the peace. 
Third, we can re-examine our own thinking to 
see whether or not it is in tune with the times. 
During the year this column will aim at some 
kind of organization of thoughts in these and 
related things. The editor will be deeply grate- 
ful if any of his readers will contribute their 
theories, or their pet writings, to the column: 
If ever we as teachers should pool our best ideas, 
the time for that pooling is now. 





In line with this sort of thinking, I submit 
here at this point for serious consideration the 
preamble to the San Francisco Charter of the 


United Nations. Read it carefully. It can serve 
as a preamble to many kinds of world organ- 
ization. 


WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED 
TIONS, DETERMINED 

To save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war which twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations large and small, 
and 

To establish conditions under which justice and re- 
spect for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom 

AND FOR THESE ENDS 

To practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 

To ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the 
institution of methods, that armed force shall not be 
used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 

HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EF- 
FORTS TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 


NA- 





The San Francisco charter is probably far 
from perfect. Most of the people who assisted 
in the making of the charter realize that better 
than anyone else. But as a statement of prin- 
ciples it is hard to beat. And it may be that 
people all over the world will gradually come to 
the realization that ideas like those in the pre- 
amble are valid ideas. If people do come to such 
a realization, then the charter will be imple- 
mented in such a way as to insure peace. If the 
ideas are not valid, or if people will not realize 
them as valid and stand by them, then we are 
in for the atomic war and the end of man. I am 
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not simply being a gloomy prophet of doom. I 
think x wl the Charter is a ray of hope in a 
world which is now clouded by many doubts, 
fears, and hates. 





As to the role of education in the brave new 
world, much has been written. Much was writ- 
ten and said after the last war in favor, say, of 
an international office of education which would 
pool the intellectual lives of nations in such a 
way as to benefit all nations. But nothing of 
material value ever came out of those words. 
The League of Nations did have a Commission 
of Intellectual Co-operation which, in spite of 
lack of funds and lack of encouragement, did 
some valuable work. But the word education did 
not appear in the League Covenant. 

The word education did not appear in the 
Dumbarton Oaks declaration. It was almost as 
if the word had such explosive possibilities that 
it was too dangerous to bring out in the open 
when nations were discussing the peace of the 
world. 

But the word education does appear in the 
San Francisco charter. To be exact, it appears 
in Articles 55, 57, 76, and 88. (Perhaps I have 
missed one.) 

Let me quote. . the United Nations 
shall promote . . . solutions of international 
economic, social, health, and related problems; 
and international cultural and educational co- 
operation . . .” (Article 55) 

“The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a 
questionnaire on the political, economic, social, 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of each trust territory . . .” (Article 88) 

“The basic objectives of the trusteeship sys- 
tem ... shall be . . . to promote the political, 
economic, social, and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of the trust territories . . .” 
(Article 76) 

(By the way. have all of you a copy of the 
Charter handy? Have you read the Charter? If 
you haven’t, you’d better get hold of a copy 
and read it, regardless of what you teach. This 
is part of the history which you are living.) 

To continue. How did this dynamite word, 
education, get into the Charter? It got there be- 
cause of two persistent groups of people at San 
Francisco: the U. S. Department of State, and 
a small group of American educators, princi- 
pally men from the N. E. A. and allied groups. 

I think it is significant that this country was 
instrumental in forcing the inclusion of the word. 
We pride ourselves upon our democratic system 


of education, which, in spite of numerous short- 
comings, can still be the model for many places 
in the world. And our representatives did get 
the point over. As a matter of fact, Mr. Molo- 
tov, when he left San Francisco, made a speech 
in which he mentioned this proposed educational 
co-operation in glowing terms. The idea can 
spread. 





Now is all of this just a large number of words 
on a rather tiny, unimportant subject? No, I 
think the subject is so important that I go on 
for a little with an explanation of why it is so 
important. 

In the first place, the San Francisco charter 
accepts the fact, by statement and by implica- 
tion, that political agencies alone are not enough 
to insure international peace. That idea, for a 
group of statesmen, is almost revolutionary. 
And it should be encouraging to us. We have 
thought so all along, I hope. Now we get 
political backing. 


In the second place, the Charter suggests two 
ways to implement this educational and cul- 
tural rehabilitation of the world: one, through 
the Social and Economic Council, working in 
the United Nations, and the other through the 
Trusteeship Council, working in the dependent 
areas. In other words, unless the whole plan 
for the United Nations dissolves into the blue, 
education will be recognized as an international 
implement for keeping the peace and improving 
the condition of the peoples of the world. 

The skeptical will at once start off with 
theories about the fact that education does 
NOT mean the Communizing of Hungary. 
Others will say that education is fine for the illi- 
terate people of China, but that it doesn’t apply 
to the Negroes of Mississippi. Others may still 
have the idea that education is a local matter, 
and that what concerns us here is to get the 
kids into college, and to the devil with what 
goes on in Slovakia. So be it. My point is, of 
course, that education as it is connected with 
the peaceful solutions of the world’s ills must 
be an international matter. I am also sure that 
mistakes will be made. And I am also sure 
that when we get the world in which we work 
into its proper place as a great force for good in 
the world, then only will we see our own prob- 
lems in their proper light. Read the Charter, 
and consider the problem. 

Incidentally, if you do not have a copy of 
the charter, you can get it, free, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents in Washington, or from 
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many other agencies whichfhave had it printed 
for wide distribution. If there is not a copy in 
the library of your school, ask the librarian to 
get one. 





For a well-written, interesting survey of this 
whole question of educational matters on an 
international scale, I strongly recommend the 
Foreign Policy Association’s latest Headline 
Book: Only by Understanding, by William G. 
Carr. This pamphlet describes various attempts 
to get an international office of education; it 
describes the reasons why such an office would 
be valuable; and it goes into the record of vari- 
ous organizations which are now working hard 
to get such an office established. Dr. Carr, who 
is Associate Secretary of the N. E. A., was at 
San Francisco, and he has been working for 
years on the questions which he discusses here. 


He has also been the chairman and organizing 
genius of the Liaison Committee for Interna- 
tional Education, which has finally seen its work 
rewarded in the coming November Conference 
on Education in London, and in the proposed 
charter for an Educational and Cultural Organ- 
ization of the United Nations which is discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. 





One deep-felt word of caution. The fighting 
is over. But the war is not over. We all know 
the tragedy of the let-down after the last war. 
We may see signs of such a let-down now. But 
if we let down the educational profession now, 
we have betrayed our trust to the generation 
which we are teaching. The battle for most of 
us is now joined: will we relax and accept the 
old order, or will we work for something new 
and better? 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


The Executive Committee announces with regret the resignation of Mr. Charles R. Morris, former Editor of 
Boys’ and Coeducational School News. To Mr. Morris’s energy and pioneer spirit during the past four years is 
largely due the present success of THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN, which enters its fifth year this Fall. 

The Committee is happy to report that Mr. Joseph R. W. Dodge, of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., suc- 


ceeds Mr. Morris as Editor of this department. 








To the Schools: — 


As numerous articles have been pointing out to us 
for some time, the coming of peace presents to all 
schools, and particularly to the independent schools, 
a sharp challenge and an unusual opportunity. We 
find ourselves suddenly, almost unexpectedly, living 
in the ‘post war world” about which so much was 
written while the war was in progress, and already 
coping with problems of readjustment, seeking the 
answers to a number of pressing questions. Shall 
changes in the curriculum or in daily schedule 
which were made to meet the emergency be dis- 
carded now? Are the work programs set up in so 
many schools to be abolished? Are there features 
of the army and navy teaching programs which 
should find a permanent place in our classrooms? 
Will the summer schools be discontinued? Is there 
danger that the excellent morale characteristic of 
student bodies during the war will decline? In what 
ways is the opportunity for physical expansion and 
the use of new equipment to be used? Each of us is 
eager to hear how other schools are answering these 
and many other questions. Please help us to keep 
others informed of what you are doing by sending 
us news at regular intervals. 


— J. R. W. Dodge. 


























The School and College Meet New Issues 
By Dr. Thomas H. Johnson 
Chairman of the English Department 
The Lawrenceville School 


“A parent gives life, but as a parent, gives no 
more,’ Henry Adams comments, remarking in 
his Education on the trepidation with which he 
undertook his new teaching job at Harvard in 
1870. “A murderer takes life, but his deed stops 
there. A teacher affects eternity: he can never 
tell where his influence stops.” Adams knew 
that the art of teaching, like the art of being a 
good parent, is not in knowing how, but in a 
steadily maintained desire to know how. There 
are few or no rules in the game. Every case 
dealt with is, in truth, an exception. The end 
sought is nothing less than the happiness of man. 


Such a concept is new only in the sense that 
it must forever be newly discovered and rein- 
terpreted. We are living in revolutionary times, 
and the educational institutions which are 
jealous of their leadership are shaping, as they 
must, traditional truths to the realities. 
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The older concept held that each step from 
kindergarten to graduate school was a prepara- 
tion for the next step. On that concept is grad- 
ually being superimposed the conviction that 
each moment of education is an end desirable 
in itself. The student is equipped now as fully 
as he ever was with training in the essential dis- 
ciplines. But he is being liberated from the 
vain hope, which leads only to despair, that the 
next educational processing will supply answers 
to questions which were posed at a previous 
level. If the teaching has been reasonably effec- 
tive, if the pupil is apt, there will have been led 
out of him a realization that his equipment for 
living, at any given moment of his progress 
through the years of formal training, is all that 
he could need or desire. The next step, if there 
properly should be one at all, will not “advance” 
his knowledge merely by banqueting him on new 
courses, preparatory to others yet to come. It 
will continue to lead out of him that which his 
increased maturity has possessed him with. It 
will satisfy new needs, nothing more. 

The function of education as an end in itself 
is an exacting one, and most invigorating to 
both teacher and learner. It requires especially 
that institutions at contiguous levels, most no- 
tably schools and colleges, have intimate ac- 
quaintance with each other’s problems. They 
must not only know the problems, but must feel 
them in blood and nerve and muscle. Those 
who teach necessarily become expert in dealing 
with issues which come immediately under their 
care. They perforce remain uninformed about 
the processes at other levels. Yet the student 
who enters college is one indivisible mind and 
body. He is the educational product of many 
years’ labor, and his responses and intellectual 
climate are irrevocably conditioned by his past. 
What should the college know by first-hand ex- 
perience about the problems of the school, and 
the school about the problems of the college? 
Much more, one surmises, than either has fully 
realized. Each has much to offer the other, and 
both have something to gain: the college can 
tend to counter an inevitable tendency toward 
paternalism on the part of the school; schools 
can help reaffirm a cardinal principle that, in 
teaching, lectures are not enough. Both can 
work their own systems to the best advantage 
of the student when they feel a surer under- 
standing why such tendencies are inherent at 
the levels where they are employed, and why 
therefore they are necessary as method. Their 
systems will be good only so long as they can 
survive under a vigorous and loyal opposition. 


And if they can do so, they will produce noble 
institutions which nurture students capable of 
being happy. 

Believing that an exchange of faculties be- 
tween school and college is important, Lawrence- 
ville is delighted that Benfield Pressey, Pro- 
fessor of English at Dartmouth College, comes 
as guest teacher during the next academic year. 

—Reprinted from The Lawrentian, Summer, 1945. 





New Plan of Distribution of Scholarships 


In an effort to assure the fairest distribution 
of the $105,000 given annually to needy students 
at The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.., 
the faculty and trustees have made recently 
significant changes in their policy of granting 
financial aid to needy students. The first change 
was to accept a report last May made by a 
special scholarship committee under the chair- 
manship of Corning Benton, Academy treasurer. 
The second was to create a new position, that of 
Director of Scholarship Boys, and appoint H. 
Hamilton Bissell, a member of the English de- 
partment to that position. 

Primarily, the desire of all men connected 
with Exeter, alumni as well as faculty and 
trustees, is to increase the percentage of boys at 
Exeter receiving financial assistance. During 
each of the last ten years, an average of twenty 
per cent (about 150 of the 730 boys) of the 
students have received help. The report of the 
committee included suggestions for increasing 
the number to at least twenty-five per cent. 
This year, then, 160 boys are having their ex- 
penses defrayed in part or whole by the Academy. 

A second aim of the committee was to make 
aid to boys entering the Academy more readily 
available and more definite in amount. Under 
the former program new boys of proved need, 
ability, and character received upon entering 
grants of $350 or $550. These amounts were de- 
ducted from the standard tuition fee of $1,050. 
In addition, the boys were given the opportunity 
to earn up to $500 in scholarships during the 
year, and also jobs were available to them which 
paid as high as $250 a year. It has been possible, 
therefore, for exceptional boys to earn their en- 
tire tuition of $1,050. But the possibility has 
not been easily recognizable by parents of 
prospective students. Many first class boys, it 
is felt, have never applied for admission to Exe- 
ter, since they and their parents could not see 
where the necessary money was coming from. 
The report contains, then, provision for guaran- 
teeing to new boys as much financial help as 
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they need to complete one scholastic year at 


Exeter. Many new boys find the first few 
months at Exeter difficult. Under the new pro- 
gram, they have a whole year in which to ad- 
just themselves before the question of adding 
to or subtracting from the amount of their aid 
is decided. 

A third aim of the committee was to regu- 
larize, by putting on a yearly basis, financial aid 
to boys who had been at the Academy a year or 
more. In the past these boys have received 
grants of $350 and have been awarded at the 
end of each of three terms scholarships varying 
in amount from $100 to $250. The proposal just 
accepted is that aid to old boys be granted in 
June for the entire following year. The money 
awarded to each boy is to be called a scholarship. 
Its amount will vary with the need, character, 
and scholastic ability of the student; a deserving 
student will find that his scholarship will cover 
his entire financial need for the coming year. 

Most interesting of the aims embodied in 
the report is that of increasing the number of 
Regional Scholars at Exeter, boys from states at 
a distance from Exeter, whose proved ability 
and promise earn them the right to have all 
their expenses paid. In 1944 the leading scholar 
in the school was the Regional Scholar. 





Scholarships for Day Students 


Four years ago this month (June, 1945), 
Taft announced a new program of scholarships 
which would be open to all boys graduating 
from the public grammar schools of Watertown 
and Waterbury. The objective of the program 
was to open the school’s facilities to outstanding 
boys, regardless of financial means, with the 
hope that in this way Taft might perform an 
important service to the community and at the 
same time draw to the school outstanding boys 
who might not otherwise go on into higher 
education. 

In brief, the plan was to award four full day- 
student scholarships per year, so that after four 
there would always be 16 Waterbury- 

atertown Scholarship boys in the school. At 
commencement early this month the first four 
boys to enter Taft under this program graduated, 
so the cycle is complete. 

The development and steady growth of the 
plan has been interesting to son and its suc- 
cess has been a source of gratification to the 
school. In the first year, the response to the 
announcement sent out by the headmaster was 
something less than enthusiastic, and there were 


but 17 competitors. The number has risen 
steadily every year, and this last spring there 
were fifty. In this group were the leading stu- 
dents of virtually every grammar school in 
Watertown, Oakville and Waterbury. The re- 
sult of this development has been, quite logi- 
cally, increased competition for the awards, and 
constantly improving records of the successful 
candidates. 

The scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
their previous school records, the recommenda- 
tions of the school principals, personal inter- 
views with each candidate, and competitive 
examinations the first week in May. 

That this program has more than justified 
the school’s hopes for it is illustrated in the fact 
that the scholastic average of the sixteen boys 
in the school this year was just over 84. In other 
ways, too, in athletics and extra-curriculum 
activities they have taken leading parts. And 
the rapid increase in applications over the years 
would seem to indicate that Taft’s effort to 
serve its community is bearing fruit and bring- 
ing the school and the town into a closer bond. 


— Reprinted from The Taft Alumni Bulletin, 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 





Memorial Scholarships 
The Alumni Association of the St. Louis 
Country Day School has established a War 
Memorial Scholarship Fund to honor the mem- 
ory of those alumni who gave their lives in the 
service of the country. The scholarships have 
been created from general endowment funds, 
with the hope that they will be increased and 
maintained by memorial contributions from 

classmates, other alumni, and friends. 


When official word is received that the first 
alumnus of a class has lost his life, a War Memo- 
rial Scholarship Fund is created in the name of 
that class. This plan has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the school’s board of trustees and will 
be administered by a committee which will in- 
clude representatives of the faculty, trustees, 
and alumni association. 


All contributions in special memory of one 
of the deceased will be credited to the fund of 
the class of which he was a member. All other 
contributions will be credited to the general War 
Memorial Scholarship Fund in memory of all 
Country Day alumni casualties. 

In addition to the scholarships to come from 
the combined contributions of the classes are 
the Thompson Memorial Scholarship, and a full 
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scholarship established by the parents of Carl S. 
Lawton, Jr., in memory of their son. 

A letter of the headmaster outlining the de- 
tails of the awards states, “The winner of a 
scholarship in this competition will continue to 
receive it during his entire course at Country 
Day School, provided that he maintains a satis- 
factory record and his need for financial assis- 
tance still exists.” 

Applicants are chosen on the basis of a com- 
petitive examination, a review of their qualifi- 
cations by the headmaster and the board of 
trustees of the school, and an interview with a 
committee of the alumni association. 


— Taken from an article in The 
St. Louis Country Day News. 





Saint Paul Academy, St. Paul, Minn., is 
proud of its alumni who have served their coun- 
try in the recent World War. Of the 254 boys 
from the Academy rolls who have been in the 
Armed Forces 14 have given their lives. Already 
the Academy has received several memorial 
gifts in the form of endowed scholarships, given 
by families who have lost sons or relatives. 





Proposed War Memorial 


Plans are virtually complete for the building 
at Phillips Academy of a Student Union in 
memory of the men of Andover who have given 
their lives in World War II. Extended discus- 
sion of various types of war memorials, some 
functional and some idealistic, has led to the 
conclusion that the Student Union will be a 
most fitting memorial. An announcement from 
the headmaster’s office states, ““More and more 
as we have considered a fitting recognition of 
the part played by our alumni in this war we 
have been thinking in terms, first of all, of a 
shrine, —a place where the Roll of Honor of 
World War II can be displayed in beautiful and 
permanent surroundings. Beyond this, however, 
it is appropriate to have this shrine the central 
feature of a larger and living memorial, —a 
Student Union, — where Andover boys for gen- 
erations to come can find recreation and inspira- 
tion in their leisure hours, and which will be the 
inevitable center for numerous essential under- 
graduate activities. No such center now exists; 
its needs have long been felt and its useful pur- 
pose is evident. The combination in such a 
structure of the spiritual and the practical is 
bound to have a strong appeal. 

“. . The project has been given serious 


study for several months, and groups of faculty 
members and undergraduates have lent their 
counsel. . . . At recent meetings of the Board 
of Trustees plans were examined, and working 
drawings are virtually complete. . . . The build- 
ing will be dominated by the War Memorial, an 
outdoor temple of stone, facing to the east. On 
the walls will be panels for the Roll of Honor, 
together with mural maps of the areas where the 
American groups have been fighting in Europe 
and the Pacific. ... The remainder of the 
building will be devoted primarily to recreational 
or utilitarian needs. In the basement will be a 
store where books and athletic goods will be 
sold, a game room, six or more bowling alleys, 
and ample space for storage, and coat rooms. 
On the first, or main floor, will be, in addition 
to the Memorial Hall, a lobby, a large and well- 
appointed reading room, which may also be 
used for tea dances and receptions, a lunch 
counter and grill room accommodating more 
than one hundred persons, and a community 
post-office. On the second floor will be the 
quarters of the Director and of the Alumni 
Secretary, together with rooms assigned to vari- 
ous undergraduate organizations such as the 
Student Council, the Phillipian, Circle A, and 
the Advisory Board, together with a women’s 
dressing room. The plans for the utilization of 
some of the space are necessarily incomplete, 
subject to modification as further needs become 
apparent.” 








NEW MID-WEST EDITOR 


The Executive Committee announces the ap- 
pointment to the editorial board of the BuLLEeTIN 
of Mr. Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Aca- 
demy, Lake Forest, Ill. Mr. Pennypacker will 
gather school and educational news from the 
Middle West. 

Items about Mid-West schools are not reported 
separately, but appear with the other news of 
“What the Schools Are Doing.” 





To Middle Western Schools: — 


My thanks to the schools which have partici- 
pated in this first round-up of news from the 
Middle West. As the scope of the work broadens, 
I hope to receive more news from more schools 
during the remainder of the year. This news 
should reflect the vitality of the independent 
schools in this section of the country. If there are 
any schools that have not already heard from me, 
I should appreciate hearing from them and ob- 
taining any news they can send me. 


— K. S. Pennypacker. 
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Memorial Gymnasium 
On Commencement Day at Governor Dum- 
mer Academy, South Byfield, Massachusetts, it 
was announced that the goal of $125,000 had 
been reached in the campaign for the building 


of the new Memorial Gymnasium. The July 
issue of The Archon states, “According to tenta- 
tive plans drawn by the Boston firm of Kilham, 
Hopkins and Greeley, the Memorial Gymna- 
sium will include adequate locker space for 
every boy in school, separate dressing rooms 
and showers for home and visiting teams, a 
beautiful lounge, and a playing floor 100 feet in 
length. It may also incorporate such facilities 
as a kitchenette for serving cocoa at teceptions, 
a chair and piano storage room, a wrestling 
room, a rubbing room, drying racks, and an 
office for the athletic director. Construction of 
the new gym will begin as soon as war restric- 
tions are lifted and the necessary materials are 
again available.” 





A Questionnaire for Alumni 


The editors of From Now On, a publication 
of the Hackley School at Tarrytown, N. Y., in- 
cluded with the spring issue a comprehensive 
questionnaire for the purpose of securing from 
alumni, friends, and students their opinions 
about a number of fundamental problems in 
education. Among the questions asked are the 
following: 


Do you believe that the normal period of sixteen 
years of formal education in this country, first grade 
through college, is too long and postpones maturity for 
the average student? 

If this period were to be changed, do you think that 
the present four-year high school course should be 
shortened? 

A college president recently said, ‘Colleges should 
admit all students on the basis of examinations, regard- 
less of previous training, and all entering students would 
then be placed in college at whatever level is appropriate 
to their ability. Credits in college would be given for 
what a student knows, regardless of when, where or how 
he learned it.” Do you agree with this statement? 

If you approve of acceleration, do you think that it 
should take place in the high school years? If so, should 
students be encouraged to accelerate by means of summer 
school or should they carry heavier programs through the 
regular winter school? 

Do you believe that education in elementary and 
secondary schools should be a year around affair, punc- 
tuated by frequent short vacation periods? 

Hackley wishes to give education to worthy boys 
from the lowest income groups. Should this be accom- 

lished through scholarships supported by trust funds or 
- means of increased income by raising the tuition, or 
should the awards be made working scholarships? 

Hackley has always been non-denominational. It has 


become international in its representation during the 
present war years. Should it also become interracial? 

Do you believe that there is now and will continue to 
be a place for the independent preparatory school in this 
country? 

In your opinion what are the chief advantages of 
independent schools? 

What should they be doing that they are not doing 
now? 

Should Hackley continue to be strictly college pre- 
paratory or should it admit boys of good character even 
though they may not be college material, and arrange a 
program of studies to fit their needs? 

Because of the fact that the interests which boys 
show in their secondary school years may not be enduring 
ones, should each boy be required to take, whatever 
special interests he may have, the standard college pre- 
paratory requirements in English, mathematics, science, 
Latin, modern languages, and history? 


An editorial in From Now On states in part, 
in connection with the questionnaire, “. . . we 
are thinking now of dea beniietie of former stu- 
dents, and of the effect Hackley has had on them 
in later life in college, in professional schools, in 
the business of living, and in the problems of 
war time. How has Hackley education helped, 
how has it failed, and how can its services be 
improved? 

“This does not mean that Hackley is going 
to take a mathematical analysis on the returns, 
and guide its future course of action by these 
returns. Methods, materials, and means of edu- 
cation are constantly changing. New values, or 
rediscovered ones, and new purposes are being 
brought to light in education. The war has pro- 
duced a state of flux in all education with the 
result that all schools and colleges must con- 
stantly reevaluate their programs. . . .” 

The replies of a representative group of 
alumni to these and other questions sent out 
will be of great interest to a number of us, and 
it is hoped that the Editors of From Now On 
will make available to us the results of this 
experiment. 





First Year of a History Project 

The history department of the Lawrenceville 
School reports in the summer issue of The Law- 
rentian the conclusion of the first year’s work on 
an unusual project in history. In 1944 the 
school was presented with a fund, the income of 
which was to be used to carry out a plan “con- 
structed and aimed at the stimulation of an in- 
terest in the public service” of the United States. 

Under the procedure which was set up “all 
of the members of the honors section of United 
States history competed for the prizes offered 
under the plan by writing extensive essays on 
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topics selected early in the year. The boys 
gathered material from numerous sources, in- 
cluding much from primary and original sources. 
The Library staff proved ae in aiding 
the boys to organize their bibliographies, and 
secure the necessary material for the work. 

“The ten theses were submitted for examina- 
tion on May 15. The topics included: Migrant 
Workers, The Whiskey Rebellion, Citizen Genet, 
Stephen W. Kearney, Life of Stonewall Jackson, 
The Dred Scott Case, Huey Long, Guerilla Tac- 
tics of Colonel Mosby, and A Study of the In- 
fluence on Public Opinion of the New York 
Herald in 1898, Just Previous to the Beginning 
of the Spanish-American War. The theses were 
all of high calibre, well-documented, and exhaus- 
tive in presentation of facts and details. All of 
them were over 10,000 words in length, three 
of them being over 20,000 words long. 

“The History Department examined the 
theses carefully, and finally selected six of the 
ten theses for consideration of an outside judge. 
We were most fortunate in securing the help of 
Justice Frederic R. Colie of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey, a graduate of Lawrenceville in 
the Class of 1914. He studied the essays exhaus- 
tively and finally made his decision. In his own 
words quoted from a letter written to Dr. Heely 
on June 2, he said, “The high order of these 
papers is a tribute to the competitors and the 
School. I was amazed at the general excellence 
and also sore put to it to determine upon the 
rating to be given.’” 





Flying Presented as Sport Choice 

Since July, 1944, Blair Academy has spon- 
sored a program of flight training in connection 
with its regular curriculum. 

The student who desires to take flight in- 
struction is required to have the notorized per- 
mission of his parents, before he may begin the 
16 hours of dual instruction, which lead to solo 
flight and a civilian license. 

All instruction, both flight and ground school, 
is under the supervision of expert Army Reserve 
Officers. During the Fall season, when the run- 
ways are clear, wheels are used on all aircraft; 
but once there is snow on the ground, they are 
replaced by skis, which also provide the neces- 
sary instruction for flying a plane with pontoons. 


As this course is operated as any other curri- 
cular activity, classes must and can be planned 
so as not to interfere with Varsity sports, such 
as football. Attendance may be once, twice, or 


three times per week, depending upon the in- 
dividual preference of the student. 

Instruction periods are from 3:30 to 5:30, 
and transportation is provided by the airport. 


— From the Blair Breeze, 
of Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J. 





Courses in Russian Offered 

The Phillips Exeter Academy is offering this 
year for the first time a course in elementary 
Russian open to members of the two upper 
classes. The course is to be conducted by Mr. 
Georges E. Roncalez, a member of the French 
Department since 1939. 

Mr. Roncalez, who has studied at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, King’s College, London, Uni- 
versity of Lille, and Columbia University, has 
spent considerable time in Russia. At the Uni- 
versity of Paris, he studied Russian under Pro- 
fessor Raoul Labry. In 1943-44 as a member of 
the French Military Mission in Washington and 
a delegate to the International Conferences, he 
had many contacts with Russian officials. 





St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., is offering 
Russian for the second year, as a regular college 
preparatory course. 





Interesting news comes from Mr. Richard H. 
Delano, head of the Language Department at 
Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
This fall a first-year course in Russian has been 
instituted. As students are available, Mr. 
Delano hopes after three years to arrive at a 
rough estimate of the amount of material which 
can be covered at the secondary school level in 
a two-year course. The experimental nature of 
the work is an apparent factor at this time. 

Russian is being offered because the Academy 
feels that world history in the next two decades 
may well be strongly influenced by Russo- 
American relations, which will be forwarded by 
the study of the language at the high school 
level. It would seem also that the many colleges 
now offering one or two years of Russian will be 
encouraged and aided if a growing stream of 
students enter with an elementary knowledge of 
and an interest in the subject. 

Mr. Delano would be pleased to correspond 
with any other secondary school offering 
Russian. 
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Exchange Students 
Word has been received that at least three 
American boys will attend English schools dur- 
ing the present year as the program for exchange 
students is resumed at the end of the war. 
Howard S. Reed of the class of 1945 at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, will enter Harrow during 


the fall. David Tirrell of the class of 1945 at 
Kent School will attend Rugby, and his class- 
mate at Kent, Aubrey Loomis, will enroll at 
Clifton College, Bristol. So far as is known at 
this time English exchange students will not be 
present in American schools this fall because of 
transportation difficulties, but it is hoped that 
the program will be placed on its full pre-war 
basis as soon as conditions permit. 





Post-Term Tutoring Period 

The Hill School Bulletin reports upon an in- 
teresting experiment designed to help students 
who are having academic difficulty at the end 
of the spring term: “Several years ago the school 
inaugurated the policy of providing, without 
charge, a post-term tutoring period of about 
ten days’ duration at the close of the year. 
In inaugurating this program for members of 
the school who had failed in one or more trial 
examinations, it was felt that many boys, by 
dint of effort and whole-hearted cooperation 
with their instructors, could remove some of 
these conditions and thereby obviate a long 
period of expensive summer tutoring. This plan 
has been most successful and many boys have 
left for their summer holidays free from summer 
work. This year over 52% of these term-end 
conditions were removed.” 





Series of Addresses 


Mr. Lawrence Duryee, Industrial Power 
engineer for the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, has initiated a series of addresses 
sponsored by the Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., on the subject of “Careers for Service.” 
The subject of his address was “Electronic 
Things to Come and Engineering as a Pro- 
fession.” 

This series of talks is designed to help boys 
in their choice of a career by giving them vistas 
of all careers and by stimulating their curiosity 
to investigate the scope of the many careers in 
the field of public service. Other professions to 
be dealt with in the series include law, banking, 
journalism, advertising, manufacturing, medi- 
cine, ministry, and labor relations. 

Mr. Duryee, a graduate of Stanford Univer- 


sity, has been teaching Electronics and Electri- 
city as part of Yale University’s War Training 
Program and also at New Haven Junior College. 





News in General 

The “Spring Party” at the St. Louis Coun- 
try Day School, St. Louis, Mo., has come to be 
one of the most important extra-curricular events 
on the school calendar. Held in mid-May, it 
consists of an afternoon devoted to father-son 
competition at soft-ball, tennis, and horseshoes. 
Buffet style dinner is served at six and is followed 
by a variety program from the stage of the 
auditorium. At the 1945 party, over one thous- 
and students and guests were served at dinner. 
The three upper classes, which have had a modi- 
fied military program during the war, marched 
in review. It was destined to be a final parade, 
since, with victory, military training has been 
eliminated from the curriculum. 

A school landmark disappears this fall with 
the Walsh building going to the wreckers. This 
large, Spanish-style building, originally an over- 
size dwelling, first housed the entire school at 
its inception in 1917. In recent years it has been 
used for classes in music and art. 





North Shore Country Day, Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, opened on September 17th, with the larg- 
est enrollment in its history — 382 students. 
The proportion of boys to girls is considerably 
increased. Mr. Perry D. Smith, headmaster, re- 
ports that the spirit of the young people, par- 
ticularly in the High School, seems to be far more 
earnest and mature than one would expect when 
the restrictions of war had suddenly been les- 
sened. As an indication of this spirit, for in- 
stance, he notes that bicycles, rather than cars, 
are still the preferred mode of transportation, 
even though there is no longer a gasoline 
shortage. 

The wartime course in aeronautics, for the 
boys of the ninth grade, is as popular as ever. 
Dr. Neumann, who served in the German Army 
in the last war, is teaching two very interesting 
courses in the European background of the two 
wars and the history of the recent one. 

Now that wartime restrictions have been 
lifted, plans are actively afoot to study with 
some care the social problems of students who 
come to a day school from a sophisticated subur- 
ban section of one of the country’s largest cities. 
The active participation of the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation is being successfully elicited. This study 
promises to be of great value to all day schools. 
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In spite of the prevalent idea that the end of 
the war would see the end of pre-induction 
courses in the manual arts, the autumn of 1945 
has seen an increase, rather than a diminution, 
of interest in the four-year-old Pomfret School 
(Pomfret, Conn.), course in automotive me- 
chanics. In the past, occasional Sixth-Form 
members of the shop committee have brought 
back to school beloved jalopies to work on in 
leisure moments, but the influx of cars now bids 
to be so general that a special garage has been 
set aside for their housing. While this is being 
equipped with bench and vises, the Sixth-Form 
members of the shop committee are at work 
transforming a superannuated farm truck into 
an up-to-date ski tow. 





The end of the war has also seen a renewed 
interest in the humanities at Pomfret. The 
school is determined to render Latin once more 
a popular and important subject in the curricu- 
lum. Experiments with more interesting and 
progressive texts in the Second and Third Forms 
have already proved successful, and an effort 
is now being made to introduce texts in the 
Fourth and Fifth Forms that will stimulate new 
interest and lead more satisfactorily to Virgil 
and Horace in the Sixth Form. In particular, 
Nepos, Sallust, and Livy are now being read at 
Pomfret for the first time. 





John DeQ. Briggs, headmaster of Saint Paul 
Academy, St. Paul, Minn., reports a full en- 
rollment of 158. There are no spectacular 
changes in the curriculum this year, but a new 
course in General Science has been added in 
the First Form, supplementing the elementary 
course in the Prep. and Third Forms. 





News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 


Students, faculty, trustees and friends of 
Governor Dummer Academy attended a special 
ceremony on Commencement Day to honor Mr. 
Eames on the fifteenth anniversary of his head- 
mastership. James Duncan Phillips, president 
of the board of trustees, introduced Dr. Claude 
M. Fuess, headmaster of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, as principal speaker. Dr. Fuess paid 
warm tribute to Mr. Eames for the fine work 
accomplished here under his leadership. In the 
past fifteen years, he has brought new life to an 
ancient institution, has sent new blood coursing 
through its arteries, and has made it a school 
“unsurpassed,” the speaker said, “in its own 
field in this country. . . .” 


In the course of the ceremony, Mr. Eames 
spoke in praise of four men who have taught 
here ever since his arrival. “T am not the 
only member of the faculty who is finishing fif- 
teen years of service today,” Mr. Eames said. 
“There are four others: Edgar Dunning, Thomas 
Mercer, MacDonald Murphy, and Arthur Sager. 
Each one of these four men today carries a 
heavy load of responsibility.” 

Mr. Eames then proceeded to award a gold 
medal to each of these four men in recognition 
of loyal service. 

— From The Archon, 
Governor Dummer Academy, 


So. Byfield, Mass. 





On July 15th, Granville Hudson Sherwood, 
Senior Master and Head of the Department of 
Modern Languages at St. Andrew’s School, 
Middletown, Delaware, died as a result of a 
heart attack. Mr. Sherwood was a charter 
member of the faculty, registrar of the school, 
and coach of tennis and track. 

Lt. Col. Hamilton M. Hutton, U. S. A., re- 
turns to St. Andrew’s this fall to take up his 
duties as Head of the History Department, after 
being on leave of absence in the Army since 
April, 1941. Colonel Hutton has served in 
Puerto Rico, and as a redeployment officer in 
Paris. 

Mr. Albert Hickin, who has previously 
taught at Kent School and at Darrow School, 
has joined the faculty at St. Andrew’s as teacher 
of history and English. 








Two new members of the Board of Trustees 
of Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass., 
were elected at the annual June meeting of the 
board held on May 26. Mr. Fletcher P. Burton 
of Providence, R. I., member of the class of 
1906, was elected as "alumni trustee for a five- 
year term, and Mr. Lauren D. Lyman, of New 
York, member of the class of 1912, was elected 
as a new member of the permanent board. 





Mr. Laurence M. Crosbie, a member of the 
English Department at the Phillips Exeter 
Academy for 42 years, and the oldest faculty 
appointee, retired in June. Mr. Crosbie was the 
newspaper correspondent for the Academy for 
years, and is the author of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy — A History. He coached the Acad- 
emy golf team from 1907-1936. 

Mr. Norman Shaw McKendrick, acting 
chairman of the Phillips Exeter Academy His- 
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tory Department, also retired in June. Mr. Mc- 
Kendrick taught history for thirty-nine years in 
the Academy, and has acted as chairman of the 


History Department since 1942. He is a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Association, a Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Society of Colonial Wars in New 
Hampshire, and is the author of 4n Epitome of 
United States History. 





Dr. George Lefferts Fox has been appointed 
resident physician at Kent School. Dr. Fox, a 
graduate of McGill University, was for fourteen 
years a member of the Medical Department at 
the Phillips Exeter Academy. For two years 
previous to coming to Kent, he served in the 
U. S. Army. 





Mr. Fred W. Hutchinson, for many years a 
member of the mathematics department at the 
Springfield Technical High School in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has been appointed in- 
structor in mathematics at the Kent School, 
Kent, Conn. 

Mr. Richard H. ‘McFeely, for fourteen years 
a teacher of social science at George School, has 
been appointed headmaster of Friends’ Central 
School in Philadelphia. Mr. McFeely, formerly 
Assistant Dean of Men at Swarthmore College, 
became Director of Studies at George School in 
1939. 





The June issue of The Choate Alumni Bulletin 
announced the appointment of two new members 
of the faculty who came to The Choate School 
during the second part of the last school year. 
Mr. Leonard MacSwayne, a member of the 
Music Faculty, studied at the Ecole Normal in 
Paris under Alfred Cortot, and continued his 
studies in America under Henri Deering and 
Mme. Hedwig Rosenthal. He has appeared as 
soloist with orchestras both in Europe and the 
United States. Mr. Harry Kohle, who joined 
the faculty of the lower school at Choate, has 
come from the Irving Preparatory School in 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, where he specialized 
in English. 





David A. Tirrell, former language master at 
The Choate School and for some time a member 
of the faculty of Kent School, has been ap- 
pointed headmaster of St. Johnsbury Academy 
in Vermont. 





Announcement was made in June of the re- 
tirement of two teachers who have long been 


members of the faculty at The Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn. Mr. George R. Wilson re- 
tires this year after thirty-three years at Taft. 
He came to the school in 1912 after teaching for 
eight years at Blair Academy in Blairstown, 
New Jersey. At the time of his retirement he 
was head of the Mathematics Department. Also 
retiring in June was Mr. Duane L. Robinson, 
who served seventeen years on the faculty at 
Taft. Mr. Robinson came to Taft in 1928 from 
Middlebury College where he had been instruc- 
tor and later professor of French language and 
literature. Since that time he has been a mem- 
ber of the Modern Language Department at 
Taft,.teaching French and German. 





Mr. Max W. Sullivan, who was head of the 
Art Department at Groton School from 1938 to 
1942, has been elected Dean of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 





Mr. Whittemore Littell, formerly professor 
of physics at Dartmouth College, joined the 
faculty of the Fountain Valley School, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, at the beginning of the 
summer session. 





The summer issue of The Hill School Bulletin 
announced the following changes in faculty for 
the coming school year. “Mr. Wight, acting 
Head of the History Department, was drafted 
in February and is now assigned to one of the 
special service divisions with headquarters in 
Washington. Mr. Hill, former Head Coach of 
football and a member of the Mathematics De- 
partment, returns to his old school, St. James, 
in Maryland. Mr. Bristol, since 1927 a member 
of the Mathematics Department, is shiftin 
over to administrative work in which he will 
correlate the student work program to the work 
of the Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings. 
Mr. Grover of the English Department is tak- 
ing a year of graduate study at one of the uni- 
versities. Mr. Safford, Acting Head of the 
Music Department since Mr. Fairchild’s de- 
parture for Army Service in 1941, is retiring and 
will reside in Bryn Mawr, Pa., where Mrs. 
Safford is teaching at the Baldwin School. 
These are the only changes for the coming year.” 





Dr. Howard P. Johnson has been appointed 
Instructor in History at Phillips Academy. He 
comes to Andover from Tulane University, 
where he was professor of history for seven 
years. Dr. Johnson will conduct courses in 
American history. 
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Mr. Ralph L. Small, formerly a member of 
the faculty at Wilbraham Academy and at 
Winchester High School, has been appointed 
Instructor of English at Phillips Academy. Mr. 
Small has recently completed a period of service 
in the U. S. Navy. 

Another addition to the faculty at Andover 
is Mr. Herbert M. Whitney, who has joined the 
Latin Department. Before coming to Phillips 
Academy Mr. Whitney taught at the King 
School in Stamford, Connecticut, where he was 
head of the Latin department and secretary of 
the school. 


Lt. Col. Thomas K. Fisher, formerly of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., where he taught 
English for 23 years and was Head Coach of 
the hockey team, and more recently of the Army 
Air Corps, is the new headmaster of Peekskill 
Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y. In 1935 
Lt. Col. Fisher was chairman of the S. E. B.’s 
English Examiners. 





Three instructors who have been on leave of 
absence while serving in the armed forces have 
returned to the faculty of Phillips Academy, 
Andover. After nearly three years in the Navy, 
during which time he studied communications 
at Harvard and saw service abroad in the Pacific, 
Mr. Frederick Allis has returned to the history 
department.. Dr. Alston H. Chase, who served 
in England, France, and Germany as a captain 
in the Army Air Forces, has taken up his work 
in the Greek and Latin departments. Mr. M. 
Lawrence Shields has returned to the Academy 
after a long period of service in the Pacific. 
Commander Shields was the commanding officer 
of a naval land-based unit functioning at New 
Caledonia, Guadalcanal, and in the Green 
Islands. He returned to the U. S. in August, 
1944, and became commanding officer of a 
Carrier Aircraft Service Unit. He is at present 
on terminal leave and engaged in administrative 
work in connection with the Phillips Academy 


Alumni Office. 


Mr. Greville A. G. Haslam, Headmaster of 
the Episcopal Academy, was honored by Trinity 
College when the honorary degree of D.H.L. 
was conferred upon him at the Trinity com- 
mencement on June 20th. Mr. Haslam is be- 
ginning his twenty-fifth year as Headmaster of 
the Academy. At present he is the secretary of 
the Headmasters Association and is on the 
Board of Trustees of the Agnes Irwin School, the 
Perkiomen School and St. Mary’s Hall of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey. 





Rev. Elbert K. St. Claire has been appointed 
Chaplain of the Episcopal Academy. He comes 
to the Academy from Christ Church in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, and succeeds Rev. Arthur 
Lyon-Vaiden who resigned the position in order 
to accept the headmastership of a large Episcopal 
School, Iolani, in Hawaii. 

Mr. John L. McIntire has joined the faculty 
of the Middle School and is assisting in the 
French Department. Mr. McIntire has pre- 
viously taught at George School and is the 
author of a number of articles on pedagogy and 
the psychology of handling problems of youth. 

Rejoining the faculty, after having served in 
the Navy, are Lieutenants Shippen Willing and 
Robert G. Bispham. Mr. Willing taught at 
Episcopal in 1941 and Mr. Bispham was a mem- 
ber of the faculty from 1937 to 1942. 

Lieutenant Joseph Brown, who has been a 
member of the 17th Airborne Division, has also 
joined the Middle School faculty. Prior to his 
active duty he was an instructor at Kiskiminetas 
and the Avon School. 

Returning to the faculty of the Lower School 
is Miss Martha Allen who taught in this depart- 
ment from 1940 to 1942 and since leaving Epis- 
copal has been in the Haverford Township 
public school system. 

Miss Jean Randolph has also joined the 
Lower School to assist in the teaching of kinder- 
garten. 


Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida, 
announces the appointment of three new mem- 
bers of the faculty. Berta Gamboa de Camino, 
teacher of Spanish, comes to Graham-Eckes 
from Connecticut College, where she was in- 
structor in Spanish from 1943-45. 

Lillian E. Evans, the new Librarian, comes 
from Canada, where from 1942-1945 she was 
Librarian-in-Charge of Kipling Room, Toronto 
Public Libraries. 

Marion P. Overson teaches music. Last 
spring she taught in the Roskruge Junior High 
School, Tucson, Arizona. 





Friends and colleagues of Theodore Hazard 
Keller, Chairman of the Department of Music at 
Lawrenceville, gave a dinner in his honor on June 
7, on the occasion of his completing twenty-five 
years as a member of the faculty of the school. 


Mr. H. H. Hobbs, after a year as Assistant 
Headmaster of the Priory School in Washington, 
D. C., is returning to the faculty of the West- 
minster School, where he will resume his teaching 


of Latin and English. 
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Four new instructors have joined the faculty 
of Blair Academy at Blairstown, New Jersey. 
Mr. John Kempf, who will assist in the Spanish 
department, has taught for the past three years 
at the Fork Union Military Academy, Virginia. 
He received his B.S. degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1942. 

Mr. Judson Loomis, who will teach fresh- 
man English, will also be in charge of instru- 
mental music in the school. Mr. Loomis comes 
to Blair from the Newburg, N. Y., High School. 

Mr. R. Lee Scharmann, a graduate of Buck- 
nell University, formerly taught at Pennington 
School. He will teach biology at Blair and 
assist in dramatics and publications. 

Mr. John Wayland, who joins the Lower 
School faculty, studied at Fordham. He comes 
to Blair from Loyola Preparatory School. 





Mr. Howard C. Leonard, for many years a 
teacher in the high schools of New York City, 
where he was formerly chairman of the foreign 
language department of the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, has joined the French department 
at Kent School. Mr. Leonard has been a master 
at several preparatory schools, among which are 
Wooster, the Tilton School in New Hampshire, 
and the Bordentown Military Institute. 





Mr. Leon M. Pearson, a member of the Eng- 
lish department of the Haverford School for a 
number of years, has been appointed head of the 
Paris office of the International News Service. 





Mr. Edmund Cocks, for many years a teacher 
of biology at George School, died on June 19, 
1945. Funeral services and burial were held at 
Cornwall, N. Y. Mr. Cocks was a graduate of 
Swarthmore College and held a master’s degree 
from Columbia University. He joined the fac- 
ulty of George School in 1918 and served the 
school steadily until his retirement in 1941. 





New appointments to the faculty of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy are as follows: — to the 
History Department, Mr. Ira V. Brown, a gradu- 
ate of George Washington University, who has 
been engaged in graduate work at Harvard; Mr. 
Cameron Thompson, to the English Depart- 
ment, a graduate of the academy in 1930, Prince- 
ton 1934, who comes from the Darrow School in 
New Lebanon, New York; Philip E. Burnham, 
to the English Department, a graduate of Bow- 
doin 1934, who comes from teaching English at 
Harvard; Theodore R. Seabrooke, Jr., to the De- 
partment of Physical Education, a graduate in 
1942 of the University of Illinois, who comes 
from a position of head coach of football, wrest- 
ling, and track at the Community High School, 
Granite City, Illinois; and Henry H. Bragdon, 
to the History Department, a graduate of Har- 
vard in 1928, who comes from a position as head 
of the History Department at the Brooks School, 
North Andover, Massachusetts. Dr. Perry an- 
nounced also the appointment of H. Hamilton 
Bissell, of the English Department, to an admin- 
istrative position, Director of Scholarship Boys. 





NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 








Now that a new school year has begun, I hope 
that all girls’ schools will turn over a new leaf and 
resolve to keep this department of the BULLETIN 
informed of their activities, curricular and extra- 
curricular. What you are doing may not seem un- 
usual to you, but remember, other schools like to 
read about it. Don’t let modesty or inertia keep 
you from sending in regular contributions. Ap- 
point a BULLETIN correspondent! 

— E. Anprews. 




















The Northfield Conference 
How Does Religion Count was the theme of 
the Northfield in Wartime conference held May 
12-13, at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 
The meeting was one of seven fellowship groups 
arranged by The Northfield League, Inc., as a 
substitute for the conference which took place 


in pre-war years at the Northfield (Mass.) 
School for Girls. 

Ninety-five of the 107 delegates who regis- 
tered on Saturday morning represented the fol- 
lowing secondary schools: Bethlehem Central 
School, Delmar; Albany Academy for Girls; 
Albany High School; Milne High School, Al- 
bany; St. Agnes School, Albany; and Emma 
Willard. Twelve belonging to the college-age 
group came from Sarah Lawrence College, Smith 
College, and Vassar College. 

The conference opened with a worship service 
conducted by Rev. Howard L. Rubendall, head- 
master of Mount Hermon School, and former 
teacher of religion at Emma Willard. Rev. 
Arthur M. Adams, minister of The First Presby- 
terian Church, Albany, conducted the worship 
service on Sunday morning. 
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Rev. Walter H. Young, assistant rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston; and Rev. Erville May- 
nard, rector of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, 
acted as leaders for conference hours. The col- 
lege delegates had as their speaker Rev. Sey- 
mour A. Smith, Protestant chaplain of Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute. 

Among those attending the sessions were 
Mrs. Francis C. Hall of Boston, president of 
The Northfield League, Inc.; Miss Margaret 
Gale of New York City, the League’s executive 
secretary; and Mrs. Kenneth B. Welles, presi- 
dent of the Albany Northfield group. Mrs. 
Welles served as regional chairman for the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Helen W. Ashley, teacher of English at 
Emma Willard School, acted as campus coor- 
dinator. She was assisted by members of the 
Chapel Circle. 


The Problem of the Comic Strips 

The February and April, 1945, issues of The 
Brearley Bulletin conducted a discussion, by 
means of letters from parents of Brearley stu- 
dents, on the subject of the influence of comic 
strips on their children. The following are ex- 
cerpts from letters of three of the parents who 
were also editors of magazines. 





Editor, ““funior League Magazine” 
Sociologists, educators and psychologists have now come 
to the defense of the comics in many instances. They 
speak of similarities between the comics and folk-lore, 
and point out that their appeal is “deeply rooted in our 
emotional nature.” Very well. But this defense must, I 
should think, rest entirely on psychological factors and 
not on those we think of as cultural, in the narrow but 
nevertheless terribly important sense of the word... . 
And anyone who compares comics to folk-lore in the 
literary sense, is like someone comparing Lady in the 
Dark to Hamlet because both deal with complicated 
mental states. If comics tend to debauch literary taste, 
as I believe they do, that is one strike against the comics. 

. The individual child’s consumption of comics must 
certainly be partially controlled and actively counter- 
acted, though I admit (from experience) that it takes 
effort and time to do so. On a broader scale, maybe 
adults should try to get some well-drawn comics, with 
really first-rate content, published in some children’s 
magazine, just as they have tried to put pressure on 
movie producers to. offer a few good movies. Maybe 
schools should use “comic” strips in some classes, and 
see to it that at least there is an easily detectable differ- 
ence between Abraham Lincoln and Buck Rogers in the 
drawing, and a suggestion of real comedy or a touch of 
style in the text. Nothing is ever “here to stay” in a 
settled form, and there is no reason to embrace Superman 
as our unalterable fate. 


Editor, “ Parents’ League Bulletin” 


. It seems to me that it is particularly hard for us, 
as parents, to regulate the amount our children can take 


from comics, movie and radio, because we as children 
grew up without them, at least in their present inten- 
sive form. Our popularity with our schoolmates was 
not threatened because we were not up on the latest ad- 
venture of Buggs Bunny, Jack Armstrong, and Batman. 

. I have seen really serious conflict over the parental 
effort to control the whole matter arbitrarily. Is it not 
possible that as much harm is done by this conflict be- 
tween parents and children as by allowing a child con- 
siderable freedom to pursue all three “American indoor 
sports?” ...I have the feeling, doubtless shared by 
your other correspondents, that the low quality shown 
in these fields of entertainment for children is due funda- 
mentally to the cultural state of the nation. We regret 
it. Certainly, as has been said, we are the ones to work 
to improve it. But meanwhile, from any realistic point 
of view, it is the world today, as it is, in which our chil- 
dren are growing up. If we are too protective in our 
selection on their behalf, it seems to me possible that 
we unfit them to deal with it. 


Editor, “‘Look”’ 


. There is no more reason to lump all continuity 
drawings together and condone or condemn them as one, 
than there is to offer blanket approval or disapproval of 
“‘books,” “movies,” “radio,” “magazines.” The comics 
offer just as wide a range as do any of these other forms 
of communication. ... The way to approach the 
comics is to think of them as a series of individual pro- 
ductions, not as an amorphous mass. The smug and 
lazy parent or teacher condemns the movies or the 
radio or comics because he or she lacks the intellectual 
curiosity and/or energy to break these units down and 
discuss their component parts. . . . In every home and 
every school there should be, I believe, critical discussion 
of all the art forms, of all the forms of visual and audi- 
tory communication which are having, whether directly 
or indirectly, an enormous influence on our children’s 
lives. . . . The comics, I believe, are of no great im- 

ort as moral or immoral influences. Many of them are, 
wich illogical, gruesome, in bad taste, grotesquely 
drawn. The child who reads avidly the long list of weird 
horror books such as The Black Woman, Captain Wonder, 
The Meteor Man, etc., may be feeding on this repetitious 
bilge only because he has never heard from his parents 
anything about comics except that they were all trash 
or that he spent too much money on them or that he 
wasn’t to leave them scattered about the house. If, 
however, comics are discussed in the family on an intel- 
ligent and unemotional level, and if the relationship be- 
tween child and parents is healthy so that the child is 
not automatically antagonistic to anything favored by 
the parents, it will be possible to suggest that many of 
the classic comics have certain Sonne over the 
Silver Spider school of gruesomeness. . The greatest 
danger the comics or the radio or the movies offer to 
our children is that they will be used by the child as a 
substitute for action, for participation in home or school 
activities. This need not necessarily be true. Instead of 
stultifying the child’s own creative activities, any of 
these forms may serve as a stimulant. . . . Here again 
the parent’s responsibility is heavy. By understanding 
the movies, the radio, the comics, etc., he can help the 
child to use them intelligently; to use them to balance his 
life, not to upset it. 
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The Shipley School 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Among the problems that graduates of 
secondary schools will be called upon to take an 
important share in meeting and bringing toa satis- 
factory conclusion is that of the attitude of the 
family of the returning service man. With a 
view to giving to the older students at the 
Shipley School some understanding of this many- 
sided problem, and some suggestions as to how 
successful adjustments can be made, a series of 
four lectures was arranged by the school through 
the Emergency Aid of Pennsylvania. Four 
speakers came to the school during April and 
gave talks to the seniors, followed by questions 
and discussion. The first speaker considered 
psycho-neurotic cases resulting from battle fa- 
tigue; the second, problems affecting the blinded 
men; the third, those who have become deaf; 
and the fourth dealt with the amputees. The 
speakers gave the students many suggestions for 
action and for thought that should be helpful 
not only to them but to their families and their 
friends. 


After thirty-six years at the Shipley School 
Miss Lowrey is retiring. She had hoped to re- 
tire in 1944, but at the urgent insistence of the 
Trustees she stayed on another year to help in- 
stall the new Headmistress. To everyone who 
has known the School during these years Miss 
Lowrey and the Shipley School seem almost 
synonymous. During the past year Miss Lowrey 
has carried the double duties of Associate Head- 
mistress and Dean. 

The new Associate Headmistress is Miss 
Augusta Wagner, a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege and holder of the Ph.D. degree from Col- 
umbia University. Miss Wagner for many years 
taught economics in Yenching University in 
Peking, China, and comes from the State De- 
partment in Washington. 

Miss Katharine Mary Leys, who has long 
been a member of the English Department of 
the Shipley School and has in recent years also 
been Miss Lowrey’s assistant, is well qualified to 
take over the duties of the Dean’s office. 





Sarah Dix Hamlin School 
San Francisco, California 
On April 21, a Fashion Show was given ™ 
the Sarah Dix Hamlin School. This event had 
no merely frivolous purpose. The proceeds went 
to purchase a “seeing-eye” dog (for the blind). 
Last year, indeed, the girls succeeded in buying 
a “dog and a half,” with something to spare. 





All the seniors, and selected girls from other 
classes modelled attractive modes for young 
girls, furnished by one of the leading department 
stores. The girls themselves, with a very little 
faculty help, did all the work: directing rehear- 
sals, moving furniture, decorating, serving re- 
freshments, keeping track of ticket sales, and 
(by no means least) cleaning up afterwards. It 
was very much their Fashion Show. 

Last Spring all school activities were over- 
shadowed by interest in the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Many students secured tickets to ple- 
nary sessions, and attended. 


The Lincoln School 
Providence, Rhode Island 

At the Lincoln School there have been two 
funds established in honor of Frances Lucas 
Henderson, Principal of the school from 1911 to 
1940. Dr. William E. Henderson, former gradu- 
ate Dean of Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, has established a fund for a history prize 
in honor of his wife, and the class of 1889 has 
given the nucleus of a scholarship fund... . 
Lincoln School girls made possible the vacation 
at camp of several children from the John Hope 
Community Center for Colored Children. The 
girls have also been helping to edit a magazine 
for children who have had rheumatic fever, and 
are on the rolls of The Children’s Heart Associa- 
tion of Rhode Island. An interesting exhibit of 
the work of the Association, shown in one of the 
downtown banks, was prepared in the school 
studio. . . . The girls dé Upper School have 
revised the Constitution of the Cooperative 
Government of the school. The revision pro- 
vides for a Judicial Board, and an enlarged 
Council including presidents of the important 
school organizations. 








Laurel School 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Laurel School is looking forward with much 
anticipation to its Fiftieth Anniversary during 
this school year. The school was established in 
1896 on Euclid Avenue, now in the business 
section of Cleveland, and its history has been a 
series of new locations made necessary by the 
encroachment of business. The present location, 
in the Shaker Heights district of Cleveland, 
seems to be fairly permanent. Anniversary plans 
include trustees, alumnae, parents, faculty and 
students. There will be a school birthday party 
by the students, an anniversary pamphlet, an 
historical pageant, and a special celebration at 
Commencement time. 
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The Mary C. Wheeler School 

Providence, Rhode Island 
The students of art at the Mary C. Wheeler 
School enjoyed several interesting trips last 
Spring. On one Sunday afternoon they watched 
Mr. Milo Winter, Jr., demonstrate his water 
color technique at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, and the next Sunday afternoon at the 
same school they watched Mr. Frazier, Head of 
the Department of Painting, start an oil por- 
trait. On another occasion, the History of Art 
class made a more extensive trip through the 
entire museum of the School of Design, studying 
the Annual Exhibition of Rhode Island Artists 

and the Contemporary Group Show. 


Dana Hall 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Through many years of personal effort, Mrs. 
Cooke has been able to secure the whole Dana 
property, extending for a half mile along Grove 
Street in Wellesley, as the future home of Dana 
Hall. Now Mrs. Johnson and a committee of 
alumnae are planning to build there a group of 
buildings in keeping with the high scholastic 
standards Dana Hall has always maintained. 
The committee has visited other educational 
institutions to learn what is best in building 
plans, and discussed fund-raising with profes- 
sionals in that line as well as with committees 

working in this way for other schools. 





NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 








I wish to thank the many contributors of news 
for this department during last year and acknowl- 
edge the many letters of appreciation from teachers 
and administrators. My work has been made more 
pleasant by these interesting “visits” to schools of 
the Board which I otherwise could not have made 
if I had not been writing these columns. It is my 
hope that last year’s contributors will continue to 
send news this year and that many other schools 
will add their names to the list of regular con- 
tributors. It is only by exchange of news that we 
can exchange the valuable ideas we all need to add 
to our work in elementary schools. 


—E. R. Krepps. 




















Lincoln School News 

Mrs. Ruth Holbrook Penney, formerly of the 
Moses Brown School and Fessenden School, is 
taking charge of the Second Grade at Lincoln 
School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Miss Mildred Crosman Breed, Director of 
the Elementary School at Lincoln, spent four 
weeks of the summer at the Vassar School of 
Euthenics. 

The Lincoln School issues an attractive Bu/l- 
letin, which goes to alumnae and friends of the 
school. Last spring a Lower School number was 
issued, with many pictures, which gave a nice 
description of the activities of the Nursery 
School, Pre-Primary and first six grades. Girls 
at Lincoln have many opportunities to express 
themselves in music, dramatics, art, and sports, 
in addition to regular classroom work. That 
they do an excellent piece of work is evidenced 
by the costumes and sets pictured in school 


plays, the exhibits by various classes, and the 
poetry and stories written by the girls. Lincoln’s 
Bulletin gives a very pleasant picture of an at- 
tractive, well-equipped, and interesting school 
to those of us who have not had the pleasure of 
seeing it. 


Other Journals 

Mary C. Wheeler School 
Another attractive Lower School Bulletin 
was the March issue from the Mary C. Wheeler 
School, Providence, R. I. Each class of the 
lower school is represented by interesting news 
items written by a girl or girl reporters for the 
class. The cover has a charming photograph of 
three members of one of the upper classes in 

geography working on a model map. 





Junior Fournal 


Junior Fournal is the student scholastic pub- 
lication of the Princeton Country Day School, 
Princeton, N. J. A 44-page booklet, profes- 
sionally printed, it contains everything about 
the school from student editorials, news items, 
sports, honor roll listings to excellent creative 
writing. The “Calendar” gives a humorous day 
to day story of school life, with observations on 
personal frailties which probably amuse those 
mentioned in the column as much as they do 
the reader. The creative writing is excellent. 
As one reads these fine student papers, one 
thinks that much of our student writing ought 
to be set up in an attractive printed frame such 
as the Fourna/. A column, “With the Alumni,” 
tells of the whereabouts of graduates of the 
school. 
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Campus Lantern Beams 

Two issues of the Campus Lantern, student 
newspaper of Chestnut Hill Academy, give 
items of interest to student and alumnus. The 
June issue features an aeroplane view of the 
school and its fine playing fields. Chestnut Hill 
dropped its three upper high school classes a 
few years back and has been preparing boys for 
a number of the Secondary Board day and 
boarding schools. This year the largest number 
of their graduates went to Exeter. An interest- 
ing letter from Private Isaac Starr in Germany 
is a front page feature. 





The Rectory News 


The Rectory School, of Pomfret, Connecti- 
cut, sends its student publication, the Rectory 
News. Of particular interest to teachers who read 
the Butietin should be the editorial by the 
Headmaster. Incidentally, this is the kind of 
writing and speaking teachers enjoy seeing and 
hearing most. 


“Tt seems to me only fitting that I express publicly 
through the medium of The News Mrs. Bigelow’s and 
my very real and sincere appreciation of the services 
Rectory’s faculty and staff members have rendered the 
school and its boys this year. In the face of trying 
war-time conditions, such as the shortage of domestic 
help, to name only one, they have worked untiringly 
and with admirable devotion without benefit of special 
awards and at the sacrifice of much of the personal free- 
dom which most of us hold to be the most precious of 
man’s rights. If there were space for it I should put 
down the name of every teacher and every other em- 
ployee of the school. I am indeed happy that, with only 
two exceptions, all of these people will be working with 
us again next fall.” 





Editorial Chaff 
Readers of the BuLterin will probably be 
more interested in the remarks of Master 
Thomas Kelley, editor of the Joneer of the Saint 
Thomas Choir School of New York than in any 
other writing this fine paper contains. We quote: 


“Well, this is the last lap of the school year now and 
we are reviewing and cleaning up our work. But this re- 
view is important. For the final exams of this year we 
are going to have Secondary Board Examinations. Last 

ear our masters marked us according to the work we 
had had, and this was not up to the standards of the 
Secondary Board. But this year we will be marked ac- 
cording to regular standards. These exams will not be 
at all simple as most of the boys know. Right now the 
masters are giving us the kind of work we are going to 
have on the Secondary Boards, so that if we realize this 
and learn the work we have set before us, we should 
be able to finish off this year and this last and final 
term with a fine, high marked standard.” 

Examiners please note! 


Fessenden News 

Fessenden School graduated a class of 52 
boys, according to the June issue of The Albe- 
marle. Exeter, Choate, and Andover were the 
schools chosen by the greatest number of boys. 
The Albemarle, as usual, contained an excellent 
collection of literary contributions by boys of 
the upper forms. The Exchange Editor does a 
good job, as is evidenced by the great number of 
schools which send their publications to Fes- 
senden. 





Dexter News 
The Trustees of Dexter School, Brookline, 


Mass., have appointed William Laverack As- 
sistant Headmaster. 





Scholarship Receives Notice 

The Summit Boys’ School News of the Sum- 
mit School, Cincinnati, Ohio, differs from other 
papers received for this column last spring in 
that scholastic achievement covers the entire 
front page of the paper. “Nineteen Boys Re- 
ceive High Honors” is the headline of the lead 
article with news that Bill Burke topped the 
school with an average of 95.3. All honor boys 
are listed in the article. Other front page news 
is the result of the Time current affairs test, the 
speech program and two articles on foreign 
policy and school life. Athletics receives due 
notice but it is tucked away on the back page. 








MEETING OF HEADMASTERS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Friday morning, March 8, 1946, Hotel New Yorker 


The Elementary Schools Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board announces that it is 
planning a special meeting of the headmasters and 
admissions officers of secondary schools with heads 
of elementary schools, to be held on the morning 
preceding the first session of the Annual Conference 
at the Hotel New Yorker. All who are interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 

A similar meeting was held in Boston in 1941 
with great success. The session will be informal, 
and the Committee will be glad to receive sugges- 
tions for questions or topics to be included in the 
agenda. In order that we may know how large a 
room is needed, please let us know in advance if 
you plan to attend. 

— Frank S. Somersy, Chairman, 
The Buckley School, 
120 East 74th St., New York 21. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
Alter Ego 


By the fact of their age children must be 
prepared for adult life before they have had any 
experience of what that life is going to be like. 
Having no norms but the inadequate ones 
formed during their few years of existence, they 
dare nevertheless to pass judgment on the edu- 
cational processes to which with some reluctance 
on their part they are being subjected. Some 
children come to high school with an inchoate 
philosophy of education based on preferences 
and aversions and varied misconceptions of life. 
Every teacher has heard castigations of the 
humanities flow freely from the tongues of some 
young theorizer. I should like to hear a Dutch 
uncle lecturing these budding philosophers in 
words to the following effect: 


If you were condemned to spend the rest of 
your life in a cell with another human being, and 
if you were given the choice of your perpetual 
companion, you would exercise the greatest care 
in the selection of that mate. And if no choice 
were given to you, you would try to mold the 
character of your fellow prisoner. If you had 
the ability, you would gladly take in hand the 
task of fitting your cell mate for the company 
you must keep with him till your dying day. 
The possibility of being in such a predicament 
and of having to adopt such a course of action 
seems too remote for any consideration, and yet 
the fact is that you have been destined to just 
such an existence, although you have not the 
power to select your life companion. Your life 
companion has been chosen for you, and you 
must live forever cloistered in the cell of con- 
sciousness with your own self. You have no 
power of selection or rejection. The one thing 
you can do is to improve the character of the 
mate with whom you must share every conscious 
moment. In you there is a kind of duality of 
self. There is the self which wants peace, con- 
tentment, serenity; and there is the self which 
causes most of the troubles which you will ex- 
perience in the waking hours of your life. The 
self which stirs up fears, anxieties, and other 
distressful emotions, although not another per- 
son, is just as potent for mischief as if he were 
a distinct and implacable enemy. 

Plato, puzzled by the complex nature of 
man, concluded that we had three souls; St. 
Paul noted two sets of opposite tendencies; and 
the greatest thinkers have devoted much time 


and meditation to the problem of the apparent 
duality of human personality. For purposes of 
talking about the two phases of conscious human 
experience we may distinguish the two selves 
into the irrational and the rational selves. We 
have all experienced a conflict in our inner 
being, and some people talk to themselves, try- 
ing to convince themselves of the rightness or 
wrongness of specific courses; so true is it that we 
all recognize the composite character of our 
personality. 


All you can do with regard to your alter ego 
lies in the direction of his improvement. You 
can make him fit to live with, and will do this 
if you are wise, for live with him you must. He 
will struggle against your indoctrination, but 
you can compel him to listen. The rational man 
can form an idea of the good life, its attractive- 
ness being manifest to the vision of rationality. 
The irrational man, the cell mate of the rational 
man, does not understand or care about the good 
life based on rational principles. So the issue is 
joined beteen the rational man and the irra- 
tional man. Which is to dominate? The irra- 
tional man often tries to undermine the struc- 
ture of life reared by the rational man, who 
must fight for his right to live his own life. 

All this has been known through the cen- 
turies by those who have slowly built up educa- 
tional systems. This is why they have put into 
your courses subjects whose usefulness is obvi- 
ous on first inspection and subjects whose use- 
fulness is not perceived immediately by the eye 
of adolescent experience. The wisdom of the 
ages has set great store by those studies which 
tend chiefly to make man a suitable companion 
for himself, for they knew that man is “never 
less alone than when alone.” This is why Cicero, 
speaking of the humanities, avers that they 
nourish youth and delight old age, that they 
serve as an ornament for prosperity and as a bul- 
wark in adversity, that they abide with us day 
and night and even accompany us on our travels. 





The Browning School, 
New York City. 


School Libraries 
During the past summer many readers may 
have missed seeing the two articles on libraries 
which appeared in ScHoot anp Society. I dis- 
covered them via that happy feature of the 
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present 4. L. A. Bulletin called “Pick-Ups,” 
and they are, I think, worth discovering. 
The first, pointedly entitled The Art of Li- 


brarianship, came out in the June 30 issue over 


the name of William Dosite Postell, librarian 
of the School of Medicine at Louisiana State 
University. Mr. Postell’s chief concern is with 
the overemphasis on techniques which. charac- 
terizes libraries at present. To this error he 
attributes the decline in creative scholarship 
and in professional solidarity among librarians. 
Statements by such authorities as Sydney B. 
Mitchell, William S. Learned, Lucy E. Fay, J. I. 
Wyer, and others are marshalled in support of 
this thesis. Concerning the last-named, Mr. 
Postell says: “Probably the most significant dis- 
cussion of what has happened during the past 
fifty years in the field of librarianship was an 
article by J. I. Wyer, who severely criticized the 
scholastic accomplishments of librarians. To 
his statement that librarians do not read, he 
added evidence that they do not write. 
Obviously there are amazingly few articles in 
the professional literature which may be con- 
sidered as making an original contribution to 
the art of librarianship. The large majority add 
little to what has not been discussed time and 
time again.” The solution? According to Mr. 
Postell, it lies in “logical thinking” based upon 
the facts and ideas gathered from wide reading. 
“The problems arising in library procedures 
cannot as a rule be empirically verified as they 
can in the pure sciences. In library science, one 
is dealing with rationable conditions. 

Hence the emphasis upon librarianship as an 
art. At a time when new materials, media, and 
techniques are crowding the scene as never be- 
fore, it is a healthy emphasis. 

The second article, which appeared in the 
July 28 issue, bears an implied relationship to 
the first. Under the title Librarian — Or Garage 
Mechanic, Ernest Maass discusses the well- 
known salary problem (see also the New York 
Times on occasion), commends the Columbia 
University Library School and Archibald Mac- 
Leish for their accomplishments toward better 
salaries, and admonishes librarians to continue 
to give service which will command the eventual 
raising of all salary levels by the administrators 
who have the power to raise them. A possible 
implication is that preoccupation with tech- 
niques will not be an effective feature of such 
service. 

— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Natural Sciences 


It seems advisable for teachers and schools 
interested in obtaining materials of use in teach- 
ing physics, general science, and electronics to 
contact the Training Liaison Officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force for the particular 
area in which their school is located. 

Two members of the Standing Science Com- 
mittee attended a demonstration of the training 
techniques used by the Army Air Forces put on 
by the A.A.F. Training Liaison officers of the 
New England area on August 16. This demon- 
stration was organized by Mr. L. R. Kirk of the 
Physics Department of Mt. Hermon School and 
was held in the gymnasium at Mt. Hermon. 
About fifty schools of the two hundred invited 
sent representatives. 

The feature of the techniques demonstrated, 
which included mimeographed guidance outlines 
for the student as well as instructional moving 
pictures, was the use of “mock-ups.” “A mock- 
up is defined as a mechanical object or device 
used as an aid in teaching.” The science teacher 
has used mock-ups under the name of demonstra- 
tion apparatus. All of the Training Liaison 
Offices have set up permanent exhibits of some of 
the materials which are to be distributed to non- 
profit educational institutions for a nominal 
charge. The Chief Officer in command at each 
office urges science teachers to call upon him for 
more specific information regarding the proce- 
dure to be followed in obtaining these materials. 

It is possible to arrange for an officer from the 
area office to come out to a school for several 
hours to guide the science teachers in selecting 
materials for requisitioning. Just when any 
equipment will actually be released for distribu- 
tion is a matter of conjecture, but it is advisable 
to get lists in soon. 

The permanent exhibit of the Boston Office 
will be set up by November 10 at the Winthrop 
High School, Winthrop, Mass. All offices in all 
areas are doing a similar job. It has been sug- 
gested that a representative or representatives of 
a school make arrangements with the Chief of the 
office which has been established in his area for a 
visit to the permanent exhibit. 


Addresses of A. A. F. Training Liaison Offices: 


Area I 
Captain Albert S. Anthony, Chief 
AAF Training Liaison Office 
18 Tremont Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
Capitol 9700, Ext. 9 


States Covered: Maine, Rhode Island, 


Vermont, 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut. 
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Area II 
Major Lawrence B. Brown, Chief 
AAF Training Liaison Office 
67 Broad Street, Room B 500 
New York 4, New York 
Whitehall 4-1600, Ext. 446-447 
States Covered: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


Area III 

Major Leslie P. Parmele, Chief 
AAF Training Liaison Office 
901 Tower Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 

Mulberry 8320, Ext. 388 

States Covered: Maryland, Delaware, W. Virginia, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee. 


Area IV 

Captain Frederick W. Boswell, Chief 
AAF Training Liaison Office 
917-918 Grant Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Jackson 4114 

States Covered: No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. 


Area V 
Captain Jesse M. Hanks, Chief 
AAF Training Liaison Office 
Room 410-14 Federal Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Market 1561, Ext. 341 
States Covered: Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan. 


Area VI 

Major Thomas M. Clarke, Chief 
AAF Training Liaison Office 
835 U. S. Court House & Custom House 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Garfield 0360, Ext. 356 

States Covered: Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana. 


Area VII 

Captain Jack G. Norris, Chief 
AAF Training Liaison Office 
208 Faidley Building 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Jackson 7900, Ext. 83-84 

States Covered: No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Montana, Wyoming. 


Area VIII 

Lt. Col. Carl F. Modglin, Chief 
AAF Training Liaison Office 
1010 Santa Fe Building 
Dallas 2, Texas 

Riverside 6951, Ext. 556 

States Covered: Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Colorado. 


Area IX 

Major William G. O’Neill, Chief 
AAF Training Liaison Office 
155 Sansome Street, Room 407 
San Francisco 4, California 

Sutter 3697 

States Covered: Washington, Oregon, California, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Idaho. 


Atomic Energy 


As the result of the concentrated research 
program carried out under the title ““Manhattan 
Project,” atomic energy has been catapulted into 
world affairs. It appears to be a_ powerful 
catalyst in the stream of civilization. The writer 
has found the following items helpful as refer- 
ences for himself and for his students. 

Applied Nuclear Physics— Pollard and 
Davidson — John Wiley & Co. (1942). This is a 
complete and thorough presentation of the 
subject. It moves from the elementary to the 
advanced technical aspects. 

Atomic Energy in the Coming Era—Deitz— 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (1945). Scientific Book Club 
selection (October) for the intelligent layman. 

The Atom—New Source of Energy — 
McGraw-Hill. Excellent outline in leaflet form. 
For each member school science department of 
the S.E.B. two copies have been included in the 
mailing envelope of the November Bulletin and 
there are a limited number of reprints available 
for distribution on application to F. E. Carson, 
McGraw-Hill. 

Atomic Energy for Military Purposes — 
Smyth — Princeton Univ. Press. The official 
report of the Manhattan Project. 

Rutherford — Eve — Macmillan (1939). An 
excellent biography giving the background of 
important developments in knowledge of atomic 
structure and nuclear reactions. 

—H. Dayton Niehaus, 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. 








SPECIMEN MUSIC EXAMINATIONS 


The Music Committee of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board has sent to every secondary member 
school a copy of a bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music which contains specimen 
examinations for applied music at the secondary 
school level (for use in constructing courses of study 
and evaluating outcomes). 

The Music Committee has endorsed this report 
and commends it to the attention of the secondary 
schools. 














BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


We enthusiastically commend to the attention 
of elementary schools the excellent Bibliography of 
Books for Children, 1945 Edition, which is a bulle- 
tin of the Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The price of this classified reading list of old and 
new books (with notes on each title) is 75 cents. 
In addition to a table of contents, it contains an 
index of titles and an index of publishers. The ages 
for which each book is suited are carefully listed. 
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SUMMER 


Fifty eastern boys’ schools this year operated 
summer sessions for their own and outside stu- 
dents. Of 38 boys’ schools which replied to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board in September, 32 reported that their 
summer sessions were part of a wartime accelera- 
tion program, which has enabled boys to com- 
plete their secondary education and be admitted 
to college before entering the armed services. 
These 32 summer sessions had a total enrollment 
of 2,316 boys, of which 25% were seeking to 
graduate before their eighteenth birthdays. 

One school reported that its accelerated pro- 
gram had allowed about 80% of its seniors to 
graduate ahead of time each year during the war; 
while 20 schools stated that between 20% and 
50%, and 11 schools that between 1% and 16%, 
of a? graduating classes had received diplomas 
early. 

Twenty-four of 32 schools which now have 
accelerated programs will not continue accelera- 
tion after Selective Service ends, unless com- 
pulsory military training should make it neces- 
sary. Four schools are undecided, and only 4 
plan to retain their present year-round schedules. 


SESSIONS 


Half of the 38 schools answering the question- 
naire reported that they will continue to operate 
summer sessions, as they have in the past, not for 
purposes of acceleration but in order to provide 
an opportunity for boys to make up deficiencies 
in their courses, to learn to work hard on a con- 
centrated program of study, and to enjoy the 
benefits of well-planned recreational and health- 
building programs. In 1946 one Massachusetts 
school will offer a summer refresher course for 
veterans. 








COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


The College Entrance Examination Board an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. Henry Chauncey, 
formerly of Harvard College, as Associate Secre- 
tary, succeeding Professor John M. Stalnaker, who 
has gone to Stanford University as Dean of Stu- 
dents and Professor of Psychology. 

The College Board announces also the appoint- 
ment of Professor Harold O. Guliksen, of Princeton 
University, as Research Secretary. 























BOOK 


NOTES 


Submitted by Members of the Board’s Booklist Committees 


BOLTS OF MELODY, by Emily Dickinson 


A publishing event is the appearance of 650 new 
poems of Emily Dickinson. The reader’s favorites 
may come few and far between, but there is the 
same studied fragility that marks the poems already 
known, and the reproduction of manuscript pages 
shows the care with which the author worked. 


Grades 10-12, Harper 1945, 384 p., illus. $3.00 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF ALFRED KREYM- 
BORG 


A middle-of-the road poet whose work has always 
commanded attention. The volume includes two 
new sections of verse written between 1929 and 
1944, expressing, like the rest of the book, the warm 
and simple humanity of the poet. 


Grades 10-12, Dutton 1945, 319 p., $5.00 
POEMS FOR A SON WITH WINGS, by Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin 


This popular American poet is less vivid and a 
pealing in his flights into the air than when he 


walks along his beloved Maine coast or sits by his 
own fireside. Just as Frost belongs to New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, so Coffin is the poet of Maine, 
and we are glad to find included in p es new volume 
verse that concerns itself with his usual themes. 


Grades 9-12, Macmillan 1945, 135 p., $1.75 
SOLDIERS AND STRANGERS, by Edward Fenton 


Sincere and graphic expression of the thought 
and feeling of an American soldier who took part 
in the last stages of the African campaign. Verse as 
understandable as Kipling’s, but less rigid in pattern. 

Grades 10-12, Macmillan 1945, 76 p., $1.75 


THEY SEE FOR THEMSELVES, by Spencer Brown 


Students in several New York schools learn 
about the racial strains in America from personal 
study, and express their conclusions in original 
plays that follow the form of “The Living News- 
paper.” Excellent for teachers and high school stu- 
dents who are ready for experiment. Text of three 
plays given in the Appendix. 

Grades 10-12, Harper 1945, 159 p., $2.00 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 

Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .35 each $ .30 
Latin Word List . pi De cote gire ek oe Geme euita eee wade ee os —* .20 
ce ae gala aed gingpata: coca dir ema arn ns ce .27 
French Book List ... eee ee eee 60 “ 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 

1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945 (so far as they are in stock) .. ss * .04 

For past years (so far as they are in stock) ................ , .03 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .10 

every active member school) . PP a ere subscription each copy 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 .10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 .10 
Survey of Modern Languages ........ katie eaanab ee .20 15 
Report of Modern Language Conference, 1940 . ca waeaeads 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by dich. = .10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern — — of address “” 

Traxler) . pas Seti eee ete ain beee .10 .08 
Report of re sii aiid nando en from 

Curriculum Report, 1933) . ie ieieins Seite pi aa -anan 35 30 


Report of a Study of Secondary Cheiiedioes (1933) . 


out of print—copies may be 
*Bureau of Research Reports, 


borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, eniaies Roll-taking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) ...... 50 25 
1938 Study of Libraries in Schioeti of T be Sanniion: densities 
Sere rere 50 .25 
1939 Report on the Status ws Clenies3 in ieee Schools es 30 a0 
Report of a Conference of Natural Science ieviinne held in New 
York, November, 1936 . b ce keene 25 25 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books tials 6, 7, 8, and 9) . .20 15 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... 15 12 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Jr. Sr. Jr. St. 
NN ick ds oe ae en de akne ee 18 = .18 
Ee i So Sx be ws 0nsaw 48 —. 4 2 
I: cr ad an se'neen hava ce 14 .14 any quantity 
100 or more ....... Lenevea os AZ AB 
three-year subscription ere rE 35 ~=©.40 
I c's a ol be bucda dk cnapud REAR TE HE REE en Oe No Charge 


*Eleven reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. Of the other eight, only enough 
copies are left for the office files. Schools may borrow them on request. 
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